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page count: 54 


plus a swell thing from the Royal Mail, 
courtesy of Valli Hoski 


The minimum level of activity required is six pages per year (not including 
frankings); up to two covers a year may be counted toward "minac." 

The copy count for the APA is still twenty (20). 

The deadline for APA-TECH 70 is Saturday, 7 April 1990. 


Your postal account presently contains the amount of: 


— 44.57 


Gabe and Audrey, Bonnie, Dave L., and Rolf should send some money. 
Guy Wicker has been suspended for lack of activity and extinction of postal account. 
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"Cubic spline and four-thirds-pi-rho, so little time, so much to know..." It's 
coming down to the end of the winter quarter and it's getting a little crazy here, 
so this is going to be quick. I'll shifting deadlines to the first or second weekend 
of the even months, which is roughly when this APA gets put together anyway. 
| don't know if I'll be at Minicon (| may show up at the hotel and wander around 
a little if | get there at all), but | will plan to have copies of the April issue ready 
to distribute there. New and returning members are still welcome and I've still got 
"spec" copies of back issues in my closet. 

OK, so it's not the Nineties yet! Enjoy the spring and the global outbreak of 
democracy (mebbe some'll rub off on us). Take care. 


ME, ELVIS AND NIXON 


- Bonnie Jones 
4757 N. Kewanee 
Chicago, IL 60630 
312-736-2561 


Let me explain the title. My birthday is in January, 
the seventh to be exact. For those of you who were 
asleep that day, Elvis’s birthday is the eighth, and 
tricky Dicky’s is the ninth. By the way, I just turned 
30. (Thank you) It’s no big deal, it just puts me into a 
new demographics category. Sam bought me a button that 
said 29ish which I wore for a week at work. 


In case you haven’t heard, we, I mean to say I, 
bought a new car. This is my first car and Sam’s first 
new one. The old ‘72 Dodge van, Moby Truck which we 
bought from Andy Anda overheated its front brakes in 
August and was put into the garage. The next week, Sam 
started the two classes he needed to finish his Master’ S 
degree in Physics, which he finished in December. Now 
all he has is the comprehensives. Anyway, I knew it 
wasn’t going to get fixed in the near future, and I had 
wanted to get us a newer vehicle, something a little more 
comfortable and efficient than the van, like a hay wagon, 
for example. So I started looking. After about four 
weeks I and my banker (MOM) went and bought a silver 1990 
Dodge GRAND CARAVAN with the works. It’s a seven passen- 
ger vehicle with a V-6 engine and power everything. (And 
I thought we were in debt before!) What a difference! 
It’s quiet, warm, comfortable. It doesn’t rattle or 
leak, the radio works, the heater works, it even has air 
conditioning. Comparing it to the van is like comparing 
the Wright Bros. plane to the Space Shuttle. 


However, we have had it in the shop three times in 
three months. The first was a broken flasher, the sec- 
ond was to move the longer back bench seat to the first 
back seat position and take the smaller back seat out. 
We could take out the seats but couldn’t get the rear one 
into the front position. (They neglected to mention the 
anti-rattle brackets in the manual) The third trip to 
the shop was for a recall of the 12 valve springs that 
were not heat treated properly. Also, the rear window 
washer fluid container leaks, we have a new one on order. 
Other than that, we love the car! 


For those of you who inquired about the Atlas, thank 
you. I am actually working on it again, for the third 
printing! The first printing was 75,000, 13,000 of which 
went out free to stir up business. That was in July. My 
co-worker Jerry won a case of beer from our boss because 
out second printing was before the end of the year. We 
printed 145,000 in December. Now Jerry and I are doing 


revisions for the third printing scheduled for June. We 
are selling about 4000 a week. In nine months we will 
have sold 200,000. When the Atlas was first proposed, 
the predicted market was going to be 200,000 in three 
years, and that was being generous! I suspect that this 
will turn out to be our biggest seller. To give you an 
idea of how well this is being received, the student’s 
atlas that Rand McNally puts out was reduced to half 
price for the last half of 1989. 


Diane: Living in Chicago is nothing new to me. I lived 
with my folks in Chicago for 25 years before moving to 
MSU so Chicago has always been my home. I do miss the 
convenience of being able to walk to everything, biking 
was easier, and the Lansing bus drivers are so polite and 
helpful. 


Valli: The only kind of freelance I could do with be 
black and white, pen and ink maps. Even basic equipment 
is expensive, and I would need a darkroom. However, I 
would appreciate Bill Richmond’s phone number, even if we 
just talk shop. The other day Marty Franz called me 
wanting advice on a community restoration project he is 
involved with. 


Bill H.: Thanks for being the Voice of Neptune. 


Annette: You are one of the most literate and articulate 
persons I know. (Course, that ain’t saying much.) What- 
ever you decide for your future, I’m sure you will 
succeed, even if you have to kick a few butts. 
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Dr. Gonzo’s Bits... 


post-seasonal greetings and news from Valli Hoski, Via Gen. Guisan 2la, 
CH-6830 Chiasso, Switzerland for ApaTech 69, February 1990. 


Hail my fellow travelers into this new decadential cycle. 


(OE Accounting note: if this is in print for Capacity 62, then it counts 


as franked material. 


Where were you on November 9, 1989? 


I was standing with tears in my eyes 
by a newstand in the Piazza del 
Popolo, Rome. It was a bright blue 
morning, Romans past and present 
jostling past me in the streets. And 
the International Herald Tribune lay 
open in my hand, redefining the world 
from that moment on. 


I was stunned, dubious, jubilant. 

And afraid to believe what I had just 
read. The newstand owner and I 
exchanged the basic philosophy of 
that day: 


Is it true? Everything is 
changing, the entire world. 
could it occur so fast? 


How 


And could we dare to hope that it 
wasn’t all a dream. 


The Berlin Wall was open. 


Surely the angels, all of them, were 
dancing on the head of the pin. 


Walking down the street, the Romans 
went on, surviving as for centuries, 
busying themselves with the essential 
matters of life, the essential Roman 
affairs. 


I went on, wondering who and what 
omniscient power had reached out and 
touched our planet. Who and what 
might actually be trying to save us 
from ourselves. 
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Ask me to confirm in a later disty via mailing ct.) 


And that was only the first day. 


I telephoned my inlaws from the 
office to check their version of 
reality. No, they were still in 
yesterday’s world. First with my 
mother-in-law and then my 
father-in-law and through two 
languages, I tried to tell them that 
their world, my world had changed 
overnight, almost obliterating 30 
years of history. My father-in-law 
excused himself to rush out and get a 
newspaper. Go, I thought, go and 
have it confirmed. These are no 
translation errors, no American 
delusions. This is the world taking 
care of itself. 


My profound joy is the joy is of 
freedom and movement, to think and 
see and discuss without walls of 
brick, of philosophy, of technology. 
The discussions of the --isms will 
inevitably occur, the drawing of 
sides, winners, losers. 


But the most sublime joy is that we 
might actually survive together now. 
Freedom and movement might become 
dreams realized and Gaia might become 
whole again, rather than shattered by 
her dangerous children. 


Forgive my naivete, my exuberance, .my 


lack of concise or insightful 
analysis. McLuhan called us a Global 
Village; technology brings us Global 
Gossip. It’s up to us to educate and 
free ourselves to become one 
chattering community exchanging ideas 
and preparing to be a 21st century 
world. This is cause for exuberance 
and celebration. 
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Books, movies, other fun stuff 


During my recent vacations, etc. 
I’ve seen a bunch of films: 


Batman 

Baron Munchausen 

The Package 

Crimes and Misdemeanors 
The War of the Roses 


For sheer amusement, adolescent 
humor and an innocent but wry 
glance into the “real" differences 
between boys and girls, you ought 
to see Just One of the Guys. It’s 
more than just another one of 
those 16-yr-old adventures, it’s 
insightful enough to give me hope 
for the next generation. And it 
offers valuable instructions in 
how to really walk like a man. 


The world of Batman is for adults, 
not a comic book figure come to 
the screen. This is an ordinary 
guy who becomes a "hero" by 
pushing himself and technology to 
limits just this side of 
plausibility. Jack Nicholson, as 
lauded by most of the western 
world, lives the life of the Joker 
but pushes technology and sadistic 
possibility to the other side of 
plausibility. Albert and the girl 
are disturbing presences 
incongruent with either Batman or 
the Joker: sex and Batman is 
feasible, sex as an intimate 
reason for revealing his identity 
is not.// 

The cinematic artwork, 
backdrops, Art Deco depictions of 
Gotham City all delighted my eye. 
The contrast between the still 
human figures of Batman and the 
Joker with the obvious illusion 
and corresponding delusion of 
Gotham City made the film my 
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memorable experience.// 

Anyone 
else notice the Kosher 
delicatessan in the initial holdup 
scene? The pan of the slummy 
surroundings are meant to evoke 
the corresponding episode of 
Batman’s life. But what is the 
significance of the Kosher deli? 
The scene pans and holds the image 
of the deli long enough for the 
image to be recognized, held and 
retained in memory. But it is 
never resolved or used again. Why? 


Baron Munchausen presented the 
glorious chaotic round of 
adventures promised by the novel. 
I felt caught in a 17th century 
French nursery tale come to life, 
spinning madly on a Parisian 
carousel with white bewigged 
horses, men and ladies dressed in 
spun sugar flounces all out of 
control in Marie Antoinette’s 
garden. 


The Package offers a unique 
setting for terrorist activity: 
the Chicago ELevated. The highly 
lauded suspense, etc. didn’t rate 
so high in my assessment. It is 
worth a matinee showing for the | 
“insider’s" look at the ELevated 
operations. 


The War of the Roses disturbed me, 
for under its black humor and 
occasional honest joke, I found 
only despair and no hope in a 
world of blatant materialism. 
There seems to be no way out, only 
self destruction. Two strong 
individuals, each built a world 
and positive things from their 
talents, each is ultimately 
incapable of rendering good from 
their separate talents and lives. 
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Each would rather destroy all they 
had accomplished than let it fall 
into the hands of the enemy. A 
classic definition and result of 
war but not a justification for 
being nor earning a living. 


Crimes and Misdemeanours takes us 
on another visit to the now 
familiar New York home of Woody 
Allen. We are back in another 
group of crazy relatives from the 
same family of Hannah and her 
sisters. We already know the 
stories of the 40s years of the 
parents’ generation from the tales 
told of the Radio Days. But this 
group of cousins are more 
materialistic, more ambitious and 
rewarded as such instead of 
romanticism or love winning the 
day. Will the successful 
executive remain unscathed all the 
rest of his days for his 
mistress’demise? Will the 
underdog producer remain 
unrequited in his search for 
non-for-profit love? Or, like the 
rabbi, must we each reach past our 
own blindness to bestow love 
before we will be blessed in 
return? Woody Allen might be the 
best chronicler of our times of 
the 80s. I look forward to seeing 
how his family, and ours, fares in 
the 90s. 


Are Americans only superficial and 


naive? 


Being abroad has led me to an 
increased interest and curiosity 
about what does it mean, to be an 
American. How many of my reactions 
and observations here in Europe 
arise from my uniquely personal 
being and from simply being an 
American? How much of the 
curiousity, openness and naivete’ 
is mine and how much is shared by 
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other Americans? How much of the 
disgruntledness, annoyance and 
occasional despair that Italy is 
no better than a slightly upgraded 
3d world nation is due to my lack 
of patience, dependence on 
technology and comforts (like hot 
water, telephones and central 
heating which function reliably 
and clearly rather than at 
minimally acceptable levels) or 
really due to an extravagantly 
high American standard of living 
(which we admittedly "imposed" on 
various European countries during 
the WWII, along with such luxuries 
as indoor bathrooms, running hot 
water, etc.)? Do Americans really 
have any place in Europe? Are we 
adaptable enough? Am I adaptable 
enough? Is the Mediterranean 
system worth adapting to? 


Enter Mort Rosenblum, who as a 
foreign corrispondent, seeks to 
rediscover America in Back Home. 
An excerpt in American Airlines’ 
inflight magazine, intrigued and 
educated me enough to buy the 
book. He offers observations on 
America, New York, Atlantic City, 
etc. as an expatriate looking 
back. But his more valuable 
commentary for me comes in his 
analysis of the American abroad. 
I found it comforting, insightful 
and informative as well as 
educational and relevant for 
Americans at home and abroad. 


“,..American travelers ... 
rankle at foreigners who are 
rude or cold. The French ... 
are not effusive ... neither 
are the British or other 
Europeans. The difference is 
cultural and historical. 
European societies long ago 
worked out the nuances of 
tight living space over the 
centuries ... People live and 
work in buildings that were 
old before Paul Revere. 
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Class is no synonym for cool; 
jt can determine at birth who 
will make it and who will not. 
Intense conversations are 
conducted with eyebrows, 
shoulders and corners of the 
mouth. Tradition, culture and 
history weigh heavily on every 
aspect of life. 


... A European or Asian is 
likely to greet a stranger 
With neutrality ... A 
professional relationship may 
remain stiffly formal for 
decades ... But once human 
contact has been established, 
it is likely to be sincere and 
solid. 


... Americans, unencumbered 
by such baggage, do it the 
other way around. They leap 
upon strangers like St. 
Bernard puppies, all feet and 
enthusiasm. They begin with 
first names ... Home are 
thrown open immediately. But 
with all the capital up front, 
it risks being eaten away in a 
rapid manner ... To build true 
frienship can take more work 

than the Old World way. 


... It reflects the open 
American spirit, which lies 
beneath the energy, creativity 
and love of risk that built 
our nation ... It also 
accounts for the angst ... 
Individually and collectively 
we need reassurance. We want 
to be liked. With shallow 
roots in history, with no 
established social order, each 
passing world event must be a 
reaffirmation. If not, it is 
a defeat." 
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Rosemblum, Mort. Back home: a 
foreign correspondent rediscovers 
America. William Morrow and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1989. 
ISBN 0-688-07780-3 


Classical music can calm the wild 
beaste in me. 


Just goes to show you how after 
2.5 years here you can still 
discover the comforts of home. 


I enjoy classical music, 
especially since my singing with 
the Anglican choir has made me 
more aware of the significance of 
the classical structures. Being 
of a faint heart, I had been 
rather daunted by the need to go 
to the Scala to find classical 
music here in Milan. Please note 
that enjoyment of classical music 
does not also correspond to love 
of opera. 


However, I was delighted to 
discover recently Milan’s 
Conservatorio with its Saturday 
afternoon program of classical 
concerts. I sighed with delight 
through a Richard Strauss concerto 
for English horn and orchestra, 
and then Beethoven’s 2d Symphony. 
A rather light program, not too 
long which I greatly enjoyed. And 
my ears spun a contented smile 
round my face and made my eyes 
light up with the utter delight of 
the classical resolution. Not as 
grandiose a performance as at the 
Scala perhaps, but right at home 
and quite comfortable enough for 
me. I look forward to future 
programs of my self reeducation in 
music. Anyone care to join me? 
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CRUMBCRUNCHERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 98 
Ripley, OH 45167 


January 31, 1990 


Ahem! Unless I make haste, I shall be late again. The computer has been acting tempermental, 
so I must snatch any chance I get to work with it. It's apparently a problem with the hard drive. The 
Tandy is for all intents and purposes defunct - it also has a hardware problem, though we can't figure 
out why. 

Our presents to ourselves this holiday were for the most part computer games. I bought Dave the 
color version of Tetris, and we've all spent many hours playing it. It's great, since it requires no 
reading skills, and Marlene can sit for ages in front of the computer running through the various 
screens. She really doesn't understand that you should try to get rows completely filled with blocks, 
but she racks up pretty high scores anyway. She loves to jump through the various screens to see the 
different Soviet scenes and listen to the Russian tunes. We had an eight-year old playing it the other 
day and he caught on immediately. He was managing to get three rows of blocks to drop out of sight at 
the same time! Of course, his mom says that he is really big on the Nintendo games, the style of many 
of which is similar to Tetris. (Yes, I realize there's agra Nintendo version of Tetris, too!) 

For Marlene, I bought Alphabet Blocks, which had good reviews in MacWorld (or maybe it was 
MacUser). Unfortunately, it's really for a slightly younger child. A preschooler just learning the 
alphabet would probably enjoy it immensely, but Marlene's a bit bored. (A word to the wise - "test 
drive” this educational software before purchasing it, or you may be disappointed! Good reviews in 
magazines aren't enough to go on. We also bought MR Reader Rabbit. The little rabbit is charming, 
and the feedback he gives you in the form of a little jig when you give the right answer is 
encouraging, but this camo is for a younger child. We were, of course, just going on what we'd 
read about the game when we bought it.) 

So, since Alphabet Blocks bores her, she's taken over the game I got myself - "Where in the 
World is Carmen Sandiego?”. Though perhaps a bit simplistic for an adult, it's really a good 
opportunity to learn about geography, as well as learning to use reference books (specifically the 
World Almanac, which is included with the game). Unfortunately , as opposed to the other games, it 
requires a lot of reading, so when she wants to play the game, she definitely needs adult assistance. 
She's starting to learn some facts about various countries, though. In a few years, I can imagine 
she'll have a great time with it, though some of the facts will probably be outdated by that time! It 
didn't hold the attention of the aforementioned eight year old, probably because of all the reading. 
Ten or eleven is probably a better age for starting out on it. 

Meanwhile, December was fraught with adventure, danger, and interesting revelations! First, 
Marlene broke her left arm, just above the elbow. The health center was closed (we never figured out 


why, because it wasn't a holiday!) so we rushed twelve miles to Brown County General Hospital. 


After sitting in an emergency room examining room for three hours or so, with Marlene looking 

very tiny in an adult-size wheelchair, holding an ice pack on her arm and whimpering very slightly, 
the ER doctor came in, picked up the ice pack, felt the arm, and said that it was probably broken. (MR 
had figured this out a few seconds after the accident!) We waited for about an hour more, until the x- 
ray technicians came back from lunch. 

To make a long story short, after the x-rays had been developed and it had been ascertained that 
the arm was indeed broken, they told us that they couldn't set it there - that we'd have to go to 
Children's Hospital in Cincinnati (60 miles away, of course)! 

At Children's we didn't have to wait around at all - they got her in a treatment room right away, 
and within a half hour we saw the orthopaedic resident, who looked at the x-rays, and wondered aloud 
why in heaven's name they hadn't casted her arm at Brown County, since the break was a very 
simple one. He splinted the arm, told us to make an appointment for her to get a cast put on at Brown 
County and sent us home. (Orthopaedic surgeons affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
hospitals visit Brown County twice a week - you can, in fact, see a specialist out in the boondocks if 
you're willing to wait awhile for an appointment!) 

Fortunately, we were able to make an appointment that was only four days away, so Marlene got 
her cast, which she was able to show off next school day. (We had trouble finding warm clothes that 
would fit over the cast, and she wound up wearing my jackets, because there was no way for her to get 
her own coat on over the cast.) The piney on ‘fl oa five weeks (it just came off ne “ese 5 ene 

longer current | 

Next , I learned that I was pregnant, so we're anticipating a new Powell in early August. 

Then, of course, during the "cold snap" which most all of us experienced, our pipes froze. Hoping 
that they'd thaw of their own accord was futile, and we eventually got a guy with a portable welder to 
come and thaw them out. | 

Meanwhile....(yes, there's more!) I caught my hair on fire while blowing out a candle! I got 
some good second degree burns on the tip and side of my ear, and singed a good bit of my hair. "Oh 
Mommy, Mommy, stop drop and roll! Stop, drop and roll!" screamed Marlene. (Her kindergarten 
class had learned this technique during Fire Prevention Week, and had gotten to visit the Ripley Fire 
Department, too.) 

Well, Mommy was able to stop, drop and roll fairly quickly, and got the fire out. But there was a 
lot of screaming going on. Dave had been napping, and the screaming woke him. Only semi- 
awake, he tore down the steps in his sock feet, slipped, and tumbled down several steps. He bruised 
himself rather badly and banged his wrist - in fact, he thought for awhile that he may have broken it. 
He jokes now about how he dropped, rolled and stopped, but at the time, it wasn't very funny. We were 
both on the living room floor moaning, while MR was jumping up and down, scared to death, trying to 
explain what had happened. 

Our next step was a frantic dash to the emergency room once more. I've about had my fill of 
hospital emergency rooms - you should have seen us when we finally left the hospital. I had my ear 
all wrapped up, with a big gauze bandage wrapped around my head, Marlene had her arm in a cast, 


and Dave was limping. We definitely looked as if we'd been through a war. 


Since I had to have my ear checked out by a doctor on Christmas Day, (!) we obviously didn't to 
New York State that weekend to visit my parents as planned. We decided on the next weekend 
instead. 

Shortly before we left, we stopped at a fast food restaurant for a snack. As we were leaving the 
restaurant, Marlene ran out into the parking lot without looking, and ran smack dab into a truck that 
was pulling out of its parking space. Very fortunately, all of her that got run over was her foot. Little 
kids have very squishy feet, so nothing was broken! But boy did she scream - far more than she did 
when she broke her arm. ( In the long run, this experience has been very good, because now she's 
VERY wary of cars and trucks, and won't venture out into a street or parking lot if she sees one that's 
even half a block or more away!) 

Believe it or not, we were actually able to start out on our trip the next morning, and had smooth 
driving all the way through Ohio, across Pennsylvania, and down through New York to 
Binghamton. The visit was uneventful and short (we've learned not to wear out our welcome when 
we visit, and are hence always able to part on amicable terms). 

We'll be making another visit the middle of next month, to attend my grandmother's 100th 
burthday party. We'll be staying in a hotel for this visit, because so many people will be coming in 
from out of town for this party that my parents wouldn't be able to handle all the house guests. 

My grandmother, by the way, seems remarkably unchanged; she looks the same at 99 as she did 
at 80. She walks more slowly, and doesn't come downstairs very often, preferring to stay in her room, 
which is outfitted with practically everything she needs. She is planning to fly out to Corvallis, | 
Oregon a few days after the birthday party, where she generally spends the winter with her other 
daughter. 


Our misadventures seem to be fairly well behind us now, and everyone is feeling quite cheerful 
again, unless you count a rather vicious cold that MR brought home from school. (I have caught every 
single cold she's picked up at school this year - I think this current one is the fifth since September! 

She generally sails through colds with equanimity, but they hit me a lot harder. Somehow, Dave 
manages to escape getting sick - I think it's quite possible that he's just too stubborn to let a cold grab 
him!) Actually, this present cold wouldn't be nearly as vicious if only there were medications that 
pregnant people could safely consume! 

We recently had an interesting cooking experience. Dave was given a country ham as a 
Christmas gift. I've not run into “country ham" (also known as Smithfield ham) in other parts of the 
country, but it’s very popular in this part of the world (Rod doubtless knows whereof I speak). The 
hams are cured in the old-fashioned way, and because of this take a LONG time to prepare, and are 
QUITE expensive. The prepared ham is VERY flavorful and VERY salty. It's DELICIOUS, but a 
little goes a LONG way. 

The hassle with country hams is that they take a great deal of preparation time. The ham has to be 
soaked for a long time, to get rid of not only some of the salt, but also the vile-tasting (and definitely 
not good for you to eat) curing agents on the skin. After soaking, you have to scrub it and scrub it, to 


get more of this stuff off. We were following a very "country" recipe we'd gotten from a friend - it 
starts out "Wash and scrub ham good." The next step in this recipe is to put the ham in a lard can, fill 
can with water, and boil it for about an hour and a half. The problem here is that large-size metal lard 
cans don't seem to exist anymore - restaurants purchase their shortening in large plastic buckets. 
Dave got a large metal potato chip can, though, which served just as well. 

After boiling the ham for so long, you take it off the heat, and wrap the can up in newspapers and 
blankets, and just leave it sitting for twenty-four hours. The ham continues to cook, and by the time 
the twenty-four hours are up, it's so tender that it practically slips off the bone. 

So, if anybody wants to go to a lot of fuss, that’s how to fix a country ham! 


WELL, believe it or not, I have actually found my missing issues, so perhaps I can respond with some 


mailing comments! 


BONNIE: Oddly enough, I'd never heard of the Anne of Green Gables books until I was thirteen! That 
summer, we toured the Maritimes (we did a lot of camping in the summertime, since my dad was a high school 
teacher). We took the ferry over to Prince Edward Island, and were suddenly thrust into the whole Anne 
Shirley mileau. Once I got home, I immediately started to read every single book Lucy Montgomery had 


written! 


ANNETTE: Who, I wonder, in long ages past, came to the conclusion that girls weren't bright in math? It 
seems that I first met up with this opinion when I was in third grade, and had trouble understanding the 
concept of multiplication! By the time I was in upper elementary school, I'd totally bought into the 
stereotype. Seventh grade was actually not too bad, because my math teacher was really good (and let 
everybody do fascinatinng math-related projects for extra credit too) so that for the first time in my math 
career I was getting Bs. However, the story had a sad ending, because Mr. Schaffter (who was probably 
almost 70) came down with pneumonia, and never recovered. The young teacher hired to replace him started 
the class off on things that we'd never even heard of, like negative numbers. I became totally lost and went 
from Bs to Ds. 


I wonder how many people's math anxiety is worsened by the fact that they have relatives who ARE bright in 
math? Since my dad had taught algebra, geometry, and trig at various points in his teaching career, many 


people (including my dad) seemed to feel that I should have received some genes for math brilliance! 


Speaking of religion, we have a friend who conceived of a unique non-denomination denomination called Zen 
Baptist. A Zen Baptist can take his/her faith anywhere he/she wants, incorporating elements of any and all 
religions, philosophies, etc. The only “rule” that a Zen Baptist must adhere to is “Don't proselytize!" Hence 
it remains a very individual faith, and I suppose that by sharing even the thought of Zen Baptism, we've 


broken its only rule! 


GUY: I had to share this profile of Cliff Stoll with everybody, especially as you'd mentioned 7sée Cuckoo's 
Egg. (That is, if Greg's puzzled out a way to reproduce it - it comes from BCS Update, a tabloid-sizci 
magazine - this is one of the Boston Computer Society's great little publications.) I can see that the book 
will definitely go on my “must read" list! Do we truly get “more responsible" as we get older? I've had oddly 
wistful thoughts lately about such things as being single, and the good times I had with friends when I was 
working on my masters at OSU. (We'd spend half the night working together on our research projects 
together, and then we'd go barhopping in German Village in downtown Columbus - I guess it's the cameraderie 


that I miss most of all.) 


We're curious to know how to “un-Protestantize" somebody. This is actually something that I've been 
struggling with myself for quite a few years now, and yet the implications, images, etc. of an early Protestant 
upbringing intrude every once in a while upon my search to find a faith of my own. (Whew! What a long 


sentence!) 


DIANE: At last, a kindred spirit! (If you're an Anne of Green Gables fan like myself, I'm sure you remember 
Anne Shirley's intense desire for a kindred spirit, which she found in her friend Diana!) I too find working at 
home trying at times (and Marlene can be VERY demanding), but in the long run it's much pleasanter than the 
office-environment work I went to before I got married. (Actually, it's heaven compared to that - I was a 
writer/editor who didn't even rate a typewriter - we were supposed to do everything in longhand! Here I have 


an extremely versatile computer that even has games on the hard drive!) 


Hmm, I find myself using a lot of exclamation points, something I recall Bill Higgins criticizing in the past. 


Must be my enthusiasm running away with me. 


I have tried to "farm out" Marlene to babysitters a few days a week to enable me to get some serious work 
done. I also partly did this so that she would have the opportunity to socialize with other children, so that it 
was a good experience for her too. She made several fast friends this way; unfortunately, all the babysitters 
eventually decided they were tired of watching children. They all assure me that Marlene is a really sweet 
child, they'd like to keep on watching her, etc., but....We can't help but wonder if MR's not doing some 
dreadful things that they're too polite to mention! (I do know that one sitter didn't care for a really rough 
rough-housing Marlene and her little boy got into - she seemed to consider this inappropriate for members of 


the opposite sex, even though they were both only 4 years old.) 


Well, I see that I'm near the end of the page, so I'll end here. Hope 1990 is treating everyone well! 


About halfway through The Cuckoo's 


Egg: Tracking a Spy Through the Maze of 


Computer Espionage, it suddenly hit 
me. The story the atithor, Clifford 
Stoll, is telling me reminds me of the 
movie High Noon. Both are about a 
decent man who risks his neck - 
against an outlaw, for the good of a 
community where few care and 
nobody wants to help. In the movie, 
Gary Cooper is the sheriffof 
Hadleyville, a town he’s spent five 
years cleaning up to make a safe 
place to live. On his wedding day, an. 
outlaw he'sent to prison returns to 
settle the score. The townspeople are 
scared and feel Cooper should git 
while the gittin’s good, but he refuses 
— to run. He ends up facing the outlaw 
and his three sidekicks all by himself. 

Similarly, Cliff Stoll, an astronomer. 
by training and a computerist by dint 
of circumstance, finds himself run- 
ning the systems in Computerville— 
er, at Lawrence-Berkeley Laboratories 
in Berkeley, California: One day he _ 
spots 75 cents worth of unaccounted- 
for computer time. He eventually 
traces it to an unauthorized user — 
named Hunter, who becomes the 
hunted. By Cliff Stoll. Because 
Hunter, whom Cliff calls a “varmint,” 
“stimeball,” and other names, is 
a hacker breaking into his computer. 
Eventually, he finds Hunter is trying 
to penetrate sensitive government 
and military computers, in search 
of data to sell the Russian KGB. It 
really upsets Cliff to know someone is 
hacking around arrogantly inthe _ 
Internet community, a network built 
on trust among its users. Unfortu- 

nately, his superiors want him to get — 
back to his job. He contacts the FBI, 
CIA; and NSA, and although they 
feign interest, they won’t help. Cliff, 
like Cooper, finds that if he’s going 
to catch the varmint, he’Il have to 
do it himself. | 

That's the premise behind 
The Cuckoo's Egg, which proves once 
again that true-life adventures are 
often far more interesting than fiction. 
The author has given Computerville — 
anew metaphor: the cuckoo’s egg, 
of which he writes: “The cuckoo lays 
her eggs in other birds’ nests. She is 
a nesting parasite: Some other bird 
will raise her young cuckoos, The 
survival of the cuckoo chicks depends 
on the ignorance of other species. 

Our mysterious visitor had laid an 
egg-program into our computer, 
letting the system hatch it and feed it 
privileges.” 

This may be the best popular book 
about the computing adventure since 
Tracy Kidder’s The Soul of a New Ma- 
chine. Cliff Stoll writes with wit and 
warmth; he makes the story come 
alive. It’s an adventure, but it’s also 
a romance; his “sweetheart,” Martha 
Matthews, helps him get the hacker, 
just as Grace Kelly helps Gary Cooper 
in High Noon. 

Both fictional and real-life heroes 
clearly have their work cut out for 


them. It’s alrnost as if they must act 
in the community’s best interests in 
spite of itself. By the time Cliff Stoll 
gets his man, he’s not sure anyone 
even cares. At the end of H igh Noon, 
Gary C r throws his marshal’s 
badge to the ground in disgust. 
Clearly, both men are archetypal 
heroes, forced to deal with an ironic 
and often indifferent world. Some of 
the lines from the movie seem appro- 
priate to telling Cliff's story. 
“I’m not trying to be a hero.” On 

the personal level, this is the story 
of a man whose values and beliefs are 
challenged by the forces and events 
around him. I was reminded of Ste- 

hen Dedalus in James Joyce’s great 
novel, Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, who must grapple with social 
and religious mores, finding he must 
arm himself with “silence, exile, and 
cunning” to survive. So does Cliff; 
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although catching the computer ae 
criminal should be Job Oné in every- - 


one’s mind, he must track him while -. 
“greating to do his regular job. Simi- 


rly, Gary Cooper, left alone to face 
the gunmen, must use his wits to: 
survive. 

The first thing Cliff Stoll did when. 
I walked into 
his.cramped 
office at the 
Harvard- 
Smithsonian 
Astrophysics 
Lab was say, 
“Have you 
seen the ‘Risks 
Forum?’” He 
plunked me 
down in front 
of a 19-inch 
Suncolor 
monitor and 
proceeded to 
show me a 
bulletin board... °% 2 
on Internet Author Clifford Sto. 
devoted to col- : 
lecting facts and trivia concerning 
risks to computing. A sampling: 

“Ghosts in the Drive-Thru” was — 
another baffling problem, affecting the 
POS (point-of-sale) system of a McDon- 
ald’s in suburban Los Angeles: “The POS 
system is a collection of computerized cash 
registers that are networked together in a 
somewhat sophisticated and proprietary - 
network,” Esparza explains. The problem 
was that bogus food orders showed up 
randomly in the system. “The restaurant 
could distinguish ghost orders from real 
orders because the quantity of the items 
displayed was the same-—11 cokes, 
11 fries, 11 hamburgers, etc, The items 
themselves were directly copied from the 
previous, actual order. These orders could 
not be cancelled but had to be cashiered 
out of the system, thereby rendering all 
product mix and sales information invalid 
and creating a potential security/theft 
problem, in addition to slowing customer 
service in the drive-thru.” The restaur-. . 


ant’s POS system and all of its software 


was replaced, but the problem continued. 
To make a long story short, this McDon- 


alds happened to be near a cluster of radio — 


and television transmission towers. 
The POS system's wiring acted as an - 
antenna, capturing the signals, and 
corrupting some of the data that flowed 
thru the wires. 

Stoll’s interest in the Risks Forum 
shows just how much computer | 
security has become a part of his life. 
(In fact, he’s got me hooked on. . 
it now.) He freely confesses thathe 
hadn’t really taken a position before 7 
the incident; computers were toys, - 
and security was “bogus, sornething 
that got in the way of doing good: 
work.” In fact, Cliff, Martha, and their 
friends might be considered quintes- 
sential liberals, left-leaning, New Age, 
hippie types. Individual freedoms 
and a simple lifestyle (bicycles rather 
than cars, whole grains rather than 
red meat, hand-sewn quilts rather 


_ than television) were exalted over 
_ corporate, button-down mentality. 
'- Government law enforcement and 


7 best, fascist at worst, in all cases ta 
” che avoided: i 


"gence agencies, to ask for their help. 
~ Some of his friends didn’t under-. 


_ He writes: 


“work, the less useful it is. [see “> 


people decide. 


Jack. B. Rochésté 


security agencies were autocratic: 


“It’s our problem because it’s 0 
town.” On the social level, Cliff 


brings one of Computerville’s biggest ~. 
problems to the public’s attention: <<. 
hackers and computer security. When 
someone broke into Cliff Stoll’s =» 
computer, he broke into Cliff Stoll’s” 

home and his community. He put -.: ‘. 
people who were friends and col- « 
leagues at risk, and that could not be : 
tolerated. In the end, and not without : | 
some soul-searching, Cliff contacted. 
military and governmental intelli# 


stand; one asked, “Where’s your ap= ‘ 
preciation for creative anarchy?” ©“ 
At the outset, Cliff’s search for the: 
hacker was a research project. . cn} 
He kept notes and a journal. But =” > 
things changed; it became less aca-. 
demic, more personal. Cliff heed. 
“Trealized thatI could 
no longer fool around behind the - : _ 
scenes, an irreverent, zany kid. I was. . 
serious. I cared. The network commu-. 
nity depended on me, without even .~ 


_ knowing it. Was I becoming (oh, no!) ; 


responsible?” 
‘What did Cliff learn? A lot. “There” : 


‘really is a danger to our community,” 


he told me. “A danger that either un-. . 
ethical people—slimeballs—will ~~ 


__. come in and wreck our community © oe 
~ just by making viruses or by ripping : 


us off—stealing information—or.by 
damaging stuff, by going into some-*: | 
one else’s electronic mail and chang: ’ Co 
ing a few words, There is also a dan-. 
ger in making computer systems. _ 


- more secure. The more secure you * 


make a computer, the harder it is to: 
use. The more secure you make.a: net 


dangers in both directions. I wanted a | 
to tell the facts as I saw them and let Z 


“If you’re honest, you wind up - : 
dead.” The former marshal of Jigat 
Hadleyville is talking to Gary Cooper. _ 
He concludes, “People gotta talk - 
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f PUrgent | Needs for Software Engineers: 
““e R/T 68000, ‘C', ASSEMBLER 
VAX/VMS SYSTEMS MANAGER | 
_X- WINDOWS/VAX, RDB, ‘Sal, ‘¢C’ 
VAX, ORACLE ~ 

‘VAX, NETWORKING 
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_MS-WINDOWS, SDK DEVELOPERS 
ALL-IN-ONE DEVELOPERS & TRAINERS 
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‘WordPerfect | 


POR 


te WordPerfect Corporation is shipping the latest release of its number-one 
selling word processor— WordPerfect 5.1. Version 5.1 is loaded with new 
~ features that make WordPerfect even more powerful and easier to use; yet, 
, the program is still compact enough to run on 640K machines. 


| WordPerfect 5.1 offers pull-down menus and mouse support. By clicking a 
button on a mouse or pressing the Alt key, a menu bar is displayed across 
- ~ the top of the screen. You can then quickly proceed through the pull-down 
i menus using a mouse, Mnemonics, or cursor keys. With a mouse, you can 
_' ~~ easily move and block text and reposition the cursor in a document. 

- Among the new power features of WordPerfect 5.1 are: tables, an equation 
«editor, spreadsheet links, a new merge command language, and graphical 
“2. printing of any character in the WordPerfect character sets. 
~~ WordPerfect 5.1 will run stand-alone or as a network first station and will 
_ __ retail for $495 (US). Additional network station packages that include 

= “~~ documentation and a template are available for $295 each. 


me Updates from any version of WordPerfect are $85 and include documentation, 


oa binder, and slipcase, Updates are available from WordPerfect Corporation 


.-47) and selected computer dealers. To order the update from WPCorp, send $85 
“°! (tax included), plus $2.50 for shipping and handling, along with the title 
-. -. page of your current WordPerfect manual to: * WordPerfect 5.1 Update ° 
+1555 N. Technology Way « Orem, UT 84057 » Specify the printer make 
x, and model, keyboard (standard, enhanced, other), and preferred disk size 
[°2>" (6.25" or 3.5”), For more information about WordPerfect 5.1 call (801) 222-4000. 
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themselves into law and order, 
because maybe deep down they just 
don’t care.” Cliff was astounded 
by how little people—the authorities, 
his colleagues, other. computerists— 
cared about the intrusion. Cliff 
learned a new word while stalking 
the hacker: bailiwick. It's a word gov- 
ernment types use to describe some- 
thing beyond their jurisdiction. 
It seemed as though the hacker just 
wasn’t anyone’s bailiwick; yet each 
agency was curious and wanted Cliff 
to keep them informed. It was 
a voyeuristic curiosity; perhaps the 
nature of the case was too different, 
too much to hassle with... 

Cliff did his work, but monitored. 
the hacker all the time. He set up 
a printer that recorded the intruder’s 
keystrokes, like tracking a bear 
in fresh snow. He alerted systems 
managers when he saw the hacker . 
breaking into their systems at air. 
force bases, government installations, 
and military contractors. And he ~ 
dutifully kept everyone informed. 

Cliff writes about the virus Robert 
Morris created and the community's 
reaction to it. Some computerists saw 
it as “one of the finest jokes ever,” . 
he writes. “Once, I too, would have 
seen no mischief in this virus. But . 
over the past two years, my interest 
changed from a micro-problem (a 75- 
cent discrepancy) to macro-issues: _ 
the welfare of our networks, a sense 
of common fair play, legal implica- 
tions of hacking, the security of | 
defense contractors, commonweal 
ethics in computing.... My graduate 
student mentality of earlier days let 
me think of the world as just a 
research project: tobe studied, data 
extracted, patterns noted. Suddenly 
there are conclusions to be drawn, 
conclusions that carry moral weight.” 

“When he dies, this town dies 
with him.” Gary Cooper’s wife, 
played by Grace Kelly, is a Quaker; 
she wants nothing to do with vio- 
lence. Similarly, Martha doesn’t 
approve of the mess at first. Both 
women come to understand the man’s 
moral and ethical struggle, and lend 
their support. Grace Kelly shoots 
a gunman and saves Cooper’s life. 
Cliff soon realized he was spinning 
his wheels. What good was it to 
watch the hacker prowl around while 
he was helpless to stop him? | 

It is Martha who conceives the plot 
that lures the hacker into their lair 
and makes it possible to trace his 
calls. Itisingenious: They create a 


computer database called “Strategic | 


Defense Initiative,” filling it with :: 


official-sounding documents, letters, 
memos, and reports: The hacker | - 
greedily downloads everything 

he can find, and Cliff learns an im-., 
portant truth: Hackers are not neces- 
sarily bright, but simply patient’ 
and persistent. - 

Cliff was both intelligent and so 
persistent in his pursuit. The hacker _ 
turns out tobea WestGerman 
programmer, in cahoots with a few 
other slimeballs, who are selling the 
data to the Russian KGB. But his is | 
a dark victory; congratulations were 
not forthcoming, and the only real — 
satisfaction Cliff derived is that the 
FBI, now, finally, will investigate a 
computer crimes, — 

Jean-Paul Sartre wrote, ‘ ‘Man can 
will nothing unless he has first 
understood that he must count on _ 
no one but himself; that he is alone, © 
abandoned on earth in the midst 
of his infinite responsibilities, without 
help, with no other aim than the one 
he sets himself, with no other destiny 
than the one he forges for himself on 
this earth.” Although Cliff Stoll will 
tell you, as he perches in his office 
chair, skillfully twirling a yoyo, that — 
astronomy means the most tohim, | 
it is clear that he would not rest until 
he brought the computer intruder 
to justice. Maybe not allintruders, — 
but certainly the one he discovered. 
He had an aim, a destiny. Like Gary 
Cooper's, it was complex, tied up = __ 
with who he was, what he was doing, 
what he felt he owed to his Society. 
And it was reql. _ 

The book tells the story of how ~ 
Cliff Stoll fulfilled this chunk of his | 
destiny. As he comes to appreciate 
the true nature and consequences _ 
of computer crime, so the reader 
cannot help but do the same. It’s 
really a story about ethics, bothon __ 
the personal level and with regard to 
the way we use computers. It is most 
definitely a story for our times. © | 

Is Cliff happy today? Yes. He and 
his sweetheart Martha have married. 
He’s working at the Harvard Smith- 
sonian Astrophysics Laboratory = 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, com- - 
bining his love of astronomy with 
his knowledge of computers, making 
CD-ROMs of galactic images, data. 
gathered by the Einstein satellite. 

His first book is a big success, but 
Cliffis unfazed: Astronomy ismore _ 
important. And besides, he and his 
sweetheart are working on a new 
quilt. | 
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(Editor's Note: At press time, Cliff was 
scheduled to travel to Germany to testify. | 
at the trial of the hacker. We'll feeP Ys you 
posted as to the outcome.) © 


Jack B. Rochester, author and computer 
industry journalist, has been.a contribut- 
ing editor to BCS Update since 1983. — 
He is editor of 1/S Analyzer, one of the 
industry's most respected newsletters for 
information systems management, 
copys 1990 y Jack B, Rochester. 


TRANSPORTER 
TOPICS 


Rodford E. Smith 
7320 Cline “St. 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 227-7741 


Number 69 
Mailing Comments 


Shal: No, no, NO! *Ahem* Sorry, but the decade of the 
eighties doesn’t end until December 31, 1990. We count years from 
one to ten, the same as most other things, not zero to nine. * 

Dr. Gonzo: I am glad both that you had the opportunity for 
your trip and that you enjoyed it. * Actually, I didn’t help 
found APA-Tech. I was invited to join for the second issue, while 
looking through #1 at a convention. Living, as I do, so far from 
the epicenter (so to speak), I know little about who did what 
when. * Re. "Helping the lady": I hold doors open without regard 
to gender. Just whoever needs it, gets it. * Taffy (the cat you 
asked about) doesn’t fit into a roach motel; the rat he was 
chasing did. * 

That Guy: Since I am not Catholic, some of your terms are 
obscure to me. I would appreciate a bit more explanation. * 
"Fyamin" strikes me as simply a formal version of "Know thyself." 
(Who said that, anyway?) * Don’t make the mistake of believing 
that all Protestants are determinists. Most of us aren/’/t. * 

Crumbcrunchers: RAEBNC. * 

Diane: Welcome to the APA! (Why is the song "It’s a Family 
Affair" running through my head?) * 

Annette in Parenthesis: Congratulations on your Masters, 
though I was surprised to read that you are going on hiatus. On 
the other hand, when I applied to graduate school, the University 
never even replied to my letter, so I know what it’s like to be 
treated with hostility (or, worse, indifference) by members of an 
institution of higher learning. Remember, the best revenge is 
living well. * I am now an uncle twice over, my sister having 
delivered another daughter just a few days before Christmas. More 
below. * Re. Yr. Cmnt. Bill-L on virtual offices: I have a phone 
in my bathroom. ‘Nuff said. * 

Bill-H: I could complain about you being lazy, and using 
reprinted material, but your ’zine was too good to kvetch about. 
* I wonder if stable "spots" are inevitable on any world with an 
atmosphere deep enough to damp out the effects of surface 
formations on gas flow. What would the critical depth be? Would 
it vary with atmospheric composition, temperature and insolation? 
(Most likely, but by how much?) * I like Carl Sagan, but the man 
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should stick to astronomy. * Actually, all compass needles point 
south, as well as north, since they are symmetrical. The business 
end points north on most planets. * 


Faster Than a Speeding Bullet 


I was talking to a technically oriented friend the other day, 
and made the comment that it should be possible for Rutan or one 
of the other homebuilt plane companies to design, manufacture and 
market for less than $250,000 a single-seat plane which could do 
Mach 3. He challenged me to put up or shut up. I began checking 
some technical references, and not only does it still look 
feasible, I figured out a way to modify my design to get Mach 6! 

The design for the Mach 3 Forerunner (as I call it) is 
surprisingly conventional. You use high-temperature epoxy and 
synthetic fibres, (graphite in the nose and leading edges) for 
the structure and coverings. The planform is a double-delta wing 
with a canard. The twin vertical surfaces, which support the 
rudders, are mounted at the wing tips, for better directional 
stability and tip vortice control. I have two variations, one a 
dash version, the other capable of Mach 3 cruise. The second uses 
underwing fences to trap the shockwaves streaming back from the 
engine inlet between the slab sides of the engine nacelle and the 
fences, to provide compression lift at supersonic speeds. These 
also provide additional directional stability, important at the 
edge of the performance envelope. 

The main limitation to the speed for these designs is the 
heat of air friction. Overall temperatures will be around 600 
Fahrenheit, with some areas twice that. The materials are 
available; I don’t know yet if they are economical. For the 
canopy, you could use something similar to the glass-ceramic 
Corning uses in it’s Visions cookware. 

The Mach 6 design involves a series of minor modifications, 
and one major one. It would probably cost about twice as much as 
the Mach 3 version. You would have to lengthen the nose and 
increase the area of the control surfaces, including the canards, 
to increase the directional stability. Graphite and other 
high-temperature composite components would be used exclusively. 
The air conditioning system would have to be beefed up. And so 
on, and so forth. The engine intake would most likely need 
modification. 

The major change involves dealing with the heat; you put a 
porous ceramic on the nose and leading and trailing edges, and 
pump water through this for transpirational cooling. This lets 
you go top speed for as long as your water holds out, maybe 
twenty minutes. 

Detailed information on these matters is available from NASA 
for nominal cost. There are thousands of pages of documentation 
for wind tunnel tests and computer simulations out there; the 
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main problem facing a manufacturer would be sorting through it. 
Why NASA hasn’t made use of this info is beyond me. 

The main technical detail I haven’t been able to verify yet 
is whether the engine I want can be made. The airturboramjet was 
invented in the fifties, but never built because the materials 
weren’t available. With today’s ceramics and composite materials 
technology, I think it can. You would have to use ceramic to line 
the engine, and a ceramic fibre/metal matrix composite for the 
turbine blades. The blades would be hollow, and fuel pumped 
through them for cooling. The basic design of the ATR is simple, 
and except for working the exotic materials required, it should 
be easy to build. 

However, someone pointed out that the people most likely to 
buy such an aircraft are rock stars. I am thinking of destroying 
my notes. Would you want David Lee Roth flying around in one of 
these things at Mach 6? 

I first came up with the idea for a short story. I may still 
write it. 


Novel Matters 


My book is coming right along. In fact, the wait turns out to 
have been fortuitous. Shortly before I began re-writing a chapter 
where the characters are studying food plants dating from eighty 
thousand years ago, I read a magazine article on early 
domesticated plants. It not only added needed information to the 
story, it gave me an idea which fit right in with other things 
revealed in the book. Brought to you straight from the Isle of 
Serendip. 


The Baby 


I knew my sister was due to deliver her second child in late 
December. The doctor was betting on Christmas Eve, but my sister 
insisted on the tenth or eleventh, because of the phase of the 
moon. Well, Kim was right. 

I received a call on the morning of the tenth from my 
brother-in-law, asking if I knew where my mother was. I told him 
that she had gone to visit her parents overnight. I asked him if 
there was any update on when the baby was due. He told me that 
the doctor was still insisting on the 24th. I said goodbye, a was 
about to hang up, when my sister grabbed the phone and yelled 
"Don’t listen to him, I’m lying here in labor in the hospital!" I 
could have killed Mark. He’s normally so laid back and calm that 
this little joke took me completely by surprise. 

Anyway, I told Kim that I would get hold of Mother and tell 
her the news. I called my grandparents several times without 
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getting an answer. Finally, early in the afternoon, my 
grandmother picked up the phone. My mother had just left! Since 
it was a 90 minute drive, I waited the appropriate interval and 
Called her. She already sounded distressed when she answered the 
phone, even though Kim’s labor was news to her. She then told me 
that she couldn’t talk, because she had just gotten home, and 
found that her house had been burglarized while she had been 
away! She had already called the police. 

I went over to my mother’s and helped her with the police, 
and then bolted her broken back door shut. We had been calling 
the hospital but they just kept saying that Kim was still in 
labor! We finally drove over to Lexington, and wound up sitting 
and waiting for quite some time before hearing any news. Kim was 
in labor for over 12 hours, which is surprising considering how 
quickly she delivered Barbara, her first child. 

It turned out that Mark, Kim and Barbara had called my 
mother’s house that morning, then driven by, trying to leave 
Barbara with her. They had seen a strange car in the driveway and 
that the lights were on, but Mother’s car was not in sight. They 
knew that a sick friend and his wife had been staying there 
intermittently while he underwent treatment at a Lexington 
hospital, and thought that he had been there and become sick. 
They drove to my Father’s house and left Barbara there, then went 
to Lexington. I’m very glad they didn’t stop, because the car in 
the driveway belonged to the burglar(s). 

Anyway, mother and daughter (and husband and grandmother and 
grandfather and daughter and uncle) are doing fine. Still no word 
on any of the stolen goods or the thief. 


Other Endeavors 


My game manual is not selling well. However, the figures 
aren’t in for the fourth quarter of ’89, so I’m hoping that 
things picked up during Christmas. I have decided to concentrate 
my commercial writing on traditional fiction, and give up on 
trying to earn money from my gaming. Too much work and hassle for 
the return. 

I will be at Rubicon in Lexington and at Concave near Mammoth 
Cave this month, and at Marcon later. Rivercon, in Louisville 
this July, is about my only other con this year. 


The Wizard 


I now have a copy of the Wizard of Speed and Time feature 
film. It cost me $95! Oh, well, that’s less than I used to pay 
for his 16mm short features. 


i 
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Diane Kavanaugh ice aah Spartan a alata Lansing MI 48823 
(517) 355-9785 


NO TIME FOR A TITLE 


Let's start with some exciting mailing comments. 


Valli. Re summer reading lists. You know, when I was about 8 
and the libraries/schools would host summer readathons, i 
couldn't understand why they would only require us to. read 10 
books. Ten books, I would sneer, I read that in a week. Childish 
Superiority aside, I used to go to the library with my folks, 
check out the maximum on my card, then use my mom's card to get 
out 7 or 8 more. One of my best Toledo memories was hot summer 
days when we'd return from the library and I'd tote a pile of 
books up to my spot in the top bunk, and I'd read for hours,. with 
the fan humming over the sounds of neighborhood kids playing and 
yelling outside. I'd finish up 2 or 3 books, then fall asleep. 
I think a lot of us “ate up" the library and I wonder how much 
of it happens now.’ Public libraries continue to expand their 
Services to get more people in. The latest in Lansing 1s video 
rentals. I must confess that as an adult, I have indulged my 
penchant for buying books--I need to get back to borrowing books 
(as soon as I read the ones I own!) and soak up the local library's 
atmosphere. 

Had a good time while you were in E. Lansing. It was strange 
and wonderful -that you and Annette and I could materialize in the 
same city for a day. (Now it's hard to stay away from those 
cinnamon bagels at the BagelFragel.) 


Greg. Re the eclipse. As you know, Annette happened to be here, 
and we all sat out on the playground benches with pajama-clad 
neighborhood kids in sleeping bags, and munched popcorn and 
butter cookies. We saw a fair to good progression of details 
(though not having an expertise, I can't tell if it was 
technically a good view) but we had a great time teasing the kids 
and explaining to them what was going on. 


Guy. In many ways, I really yearn for a life like yours, of 
meditation and detachment from the material world, but I've made 
commitments that ensure me of a much tougher time in getting to 
it. Examin especially seems to be a worthwhile regular meditation 
on our lives. Examining your life in its little bits, as it goes 
along, can help, I think, avoid crises of not understanding or 
liking your life. I think of something I read in a book called 
Doorway to Meditation by Avery Brooke; he wrote, "For Some people | 
and at some times, speaking to God and hearing God, comes naturally. 
For most people, most of the time, it does not, for we are out 

of practice. We've always had ‘more important’ things to do. 
Perhaps this is because we are afraid of what we might hear if 

WE STOPPED TO LISTEN, for even in the secular sense, whether 
MEDITATION is relaxed daydreaming or disciplined and creative 
thinking, it is an invitation to the NEW." 
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(Please note I've changed the language to nonsexist usage.) 
Recently I've been trying to increase the spiritual/meditative 
portion of the church meetings I'm involved with--for my own 
benefit in large part. I need that stepping back to look and 
contemplate, that cleansing remembering of the Source of what 
we're doing. Andy and I belong to a pretty darn good parish, 

full of reflective and active people, and one in which the 
"hierarchy" does not feel TOO oppressive. One of the priests, 
Jake, iS Someone who has a "following" but not in the traditional 
academic sense. His celebration of liturgy is exuberant, and 
warm--you get a sense of priest-as-fallible-hunan-and-fellow- 
traveller. He never “runs through" standard prayers; he owns them, 
in tlh spiritual sense. He invites children around the altar 

for the Eucharistic Prayer, and greets them individually and 
involves them. I guess what I like is that he is always "inviting"— 
to real prayer, to action. The action that arises from good 
prayer iS what I'm aiming at in the justice & peace committee, © 

but right now we're bogged down in the inevitable glut of issues, 
information, activities, etc. We're restructuring ("perestroika"?) 
I hope, for the better. | 


Speaking of name-dropping, the closest I've ever gotten to "cele- 
brities" (aside from getting an autograph for my brother from 
Muhammed Ali, at a Hyde Park restaurant) was lunching at Tipsuda 
(Thai food) in Hyde Park, at a table next to Andy Greeley and 
David Tracy. My old roommate and I giggled that we were “eating 
lunch with" these stars of Catholic publishing/theology. I 
Suppose it's fun to drop names, but I only get a kick out of it 
if I know the people and still think they're great. E.g. I took 
a class from Wayne Booth at U of C--he is in the next-to-hottest 
generation of rhetoricians--but I didn't know that when I took 
the course--couldn't figure out why it was so damn hard to get 
into the class; in fact, it was a required course I had to take--. 
and he turned out to be a very funny, inciteful man. 


Turning to more serious matters....El Salvador... 


The way our government decides it can run roughshod over other 
peoples because these countries are "in our backyard" disgusts 
and horrifies me...The death of tens of thousands of people will 
continue to "not be a problem" until U.S. citizens get rightly 
indignated and pressure their legislators. Look at the proposed 
Nicaraguan Canal and what our government perpetrated in the 19th 
century, let alone what has happened this century (see Karl | 
Bermann's Under the Big Stick-Nicaragua and the U.S. Since 1848, 
1986). We are still a colonial power in many ways. What Ll hear | 
from priests travelling in El Salvador and other areas "down there" 
is that the fear is now not necessarily about Eastern (Russia) or 
Western (U.S.) intervention, but about what the U.S. and Soviet 
Union will do in concert against the poorer residents of the world 
(i.e. the tension is perceived as between the Northern, rich 
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hemisphere and the Southern, poor hemisphere). Egad. Can you 
tell you've hit a number of sore spots with me? And yet, like you, 
I cannot be too self-righteous. How often do I give my elected 
officials hell about all of this? Though I have written to 

them this year.....) : | 


Bill H. It's been a long time Since the party at Annette and 
Diana's apartment on 53rd St. where we talked about test-crash > 
dummies...."Phone Call" was fascinating, as a look inside the 
sporadic frenzy of space research, and as well-written information 
for a non-space-junkie (only due to other topics taking up my 
time....if only I could read about everything....of course, 
"physics" was one course I never ended up taking...in h.sS. or 
college. I was scared of It and It also didn't fit into my 
schedule. "Whew!" I said, but I know I missed learning something 
ultimately pretty nifty...even tnough banging my head against 

Lt would have been fairly painful study-wise /pardon the Al 
Haigism/). 7 | | 


Oh egad. I am late late late again. I hope this makes it into 
#69, but regardless, there will be more.... © | , 


Below please find the esteemed contribution of Mr. Michael James 
Black, a most accomplished young person of my acquaintance. 
(Unfortunately, that acquaintance includes yucky diapers.) 
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PARENTHETICAL PERAMBULATIONS 


NEWS & ruminations from minnesota 


Annette M. Kavanaugh 
401 Fourth St. S.E. 
Apartment 8 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 955414 
(612) 331-9136 


There's a reason "news" is in uppercase .. . 


For almost a month and a half now, I have led what I call an "unofficial existence." 
I go to classes--but I'm not registered. (Whole lot cheaper that way, and I don't 
have to sweat about deadlines.) I'm still doing the reading for what was (and may 
be again) my master's thesis. (You see, my unofficial adviser can't figure out why 
anyone would be doing that reading if they weren't doing a thesis, so as far as he's 
concerned I am.) A week or so, after I'd been talking about how I'd more or less 
settled on mathematical physics as the grand passion of my mathematical career-to- 
be, he gave me the preliminary draft of somebody's article on open questions in 
mathematical relativity. (Ack, quoth she.) So now I walk out of there either elated 
or depressed (every Friday afternoon at 2:30, like clockwork: at least on his 
calendar, I'm official.) I am finally understanding the things people have been telling 
me for years about the joys and terrors of research. 


I have a job now, thanks to the guy I'd been working for as a T.A. this last year or 
so. I'm working 20 hours a week writing a book. I'm officially an employee of the 
College of St. Thomas, which is a few exits away on I-94, in St. Paul. I'm over 
there maybe once a week to meet with Tom, my boss, and the rest of the time | 
sit at home and work on this book. Before anyone suspects mé@ of glamour, it's 

my duty to mention that this tome is the text for a six-week crash course in 
computers and problem solving, using BASIC. I don't care for the choice of pro- 
gramming language, but I'm doing my damnedest to give the readers some notion 

of structured programming (I've considered not even telling them about the GOTO 
statement, although that proves impossible.): Such are the prejudices of one who 
was weaned on Pascal; you old-time hackers can decry the younger generation and 
its fussiness. 


Progress on the book has been slow. I've been hard put to get myself into a 
reasonable schedule, and when I'm sitting at the typewriter I find myself staring 
into space a lot (although I've been doing a lot of thinking and talking about ideas 
for the book, and after I finish this zine, I'll be going home to knock off the last- 
of the first draft.) I've been yelling at myself a lot for being lazy, but it's finally 
becoming clear (now that I'm getting a little more productive) that I've been 
suffering from depression. In this case, it's the decompression blues. You can get 
used to pain, and miss it when it's gone. And it's plenty weird going from being 
a student to a person of no fixed status. (Actually, I'm a freelance writer and 
teacher. Tom also has me working on a set of presentations for elementary-school 
students--kindergarten through sixth grade--on important ideas in mathematics. 

This week I'm putting together a presentation introducing second-graders to the 
idea of angle and teaching them how to use a protractor.) 
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Aside from my job, I've been doing lots of other things. I could sum it up in a 
sentence thusly: I've been doing everything I've felt deprived of for the last three 
years, viz: | 


1. Running amok in the public library. The book review in this zine is one 
product of the havoc I have wreaked there, which has also included the consumption 
of more novels and general nonfiction than I have read in the last three years. At 
one point I was reading a novel a night. (What a glutton. But consider I've been 
starving. Literature isn't an amenity, it's a necessity of life.) 


2. Reading math only when I feel like it, and only for fun. Gee gosh, what 
a revolutionary concept! I've caught myself sitting in lectures and enjoying them 
the same way I do a play or a concert. In differential equations we're looking at 
chaos; I've gotten behind in the reading, but it's fun to listen to the lectures and 
see what's behind the pretty pictures. I'm snarfing up all sorts of neat stuff about 
relativity (news: the universe seems to be a lot weirder than I'd thought, praise 
be.) 


3. Surveying the neat stuff on my own shelves and realizing that I never had. 
time to read in graduate school. (Note, s'il vous plait, the use of the past tense.) 


4. Puttering. This is an occupational hazard of people who work at home 
(as my sister Diane has warned me.) When I'm feeling not particularly creative 
(or in desperate need of a break) I clean my house, wash dishes, and reorganize 
my work table; I do household accounts and analyze my spending (money has become 
something of a worry). I'm finding that I'm a great deal more orderly than I'd 
ever suspected. Living alone helps in that respect: there aren't any arguments 
about who is going to clean things up, so the only question is whether I want to 
(or have the energy to) do it. I've been fixing my car (a macho thing indeed in 
Minnesota Januarys, but luckily we've had a couple of timely thaws.) Since I no 
longer have an office, I had to set one up at home, which involved buying a 
worktable (I got a standard 30-inch by 72-inch trestle table and it works fine). 
I bought a futon to replace my dead mattress. Etcetera. 


5. Thinking about life. As in, what am I going to do with the rest of mine? 
About a:month after I got the letter telling me I (or at least my T.A. job) was 
defunct in the eyes of the department, I wrote out a list of things I'd wanted to 
do for a long time but had deferred because of graduate school. A small excerpt: 
re-learn Russian, read Icelandic literature (in translation, for the time), find out 
more about biological clocks (more chaos!), travel, do some political work, write a 
lot more than I've been doing (in fact maybe even write a novel, for the first time 
in more than ten years!), read French poetry, start drawing again seriously (i.e. more 
than occasional doodles, cartoons, and apa covers), get to be a good amateur mechanic. 


6. Discovering that physics is fun. I've been reading an elementary. book on 
general relativity (Ellis & Williams. Flat and Curved Space-Times) I'd been slogging 
through the math reading for my thesis and had been really puzzled about what it 
meant, i.e. what physicists used it for and why certain things were defined as they 
were. I finally reached an impasse where the stuff was looking so deathly dull 
(theorem, proof, theorem, proof, iterate; ack, I could die of boredom) that I just 
gave up on it and started reading this other book, which is full of nifty problems. 
I've been going through these and in the process learning all about such arcana as 
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Doppler shift and time dilation. Now for wellnigh three years I have been trying to 
convince my students that word problems can be fun (well at least that they need 
not be traumatic) and I don't know if all this energetic propaganda did them any 
good, but it's done wonders for me. I actually like the silly things. It's like doing 
puzzles. Geez. Why didn't anybody tell me this stuff was such a blast? 


7. (Late breaking news bulletin) Being intensely confused. A couple of days 
ago, I got a letter from the math department. They want me back. (Go figure.) If 
a graduate-school acceptance letter is likened to a marriage proposal, this missive 
that just turned up in my mailbox is a proposal from one's no-account ex-spouse 
who has kicked one out in the street with all one's worldly goods (in the dead of 
winter) and has kicked out the cat, too. Arrrgh. 


Remember the curse about living in interesting times? Every day I acquire 
new appreciation of it. 


MAILING COMMENTS 
And do we have a heap of 'em... 


VALLI HOSKI: First of all--WOW was it great seeing you in East Lansing. I hope 
you and your mom enjoyed it as much as I did. It felt as though we were talking 
nonstop; of course when we see you as seldom as we do, there's a lot of catching 

up to be done. (PS: I don't know if I told you, but arranging our meeting was the 
occasion of my FIRST EVER transatlantic phone call, You learn something every day.) 


Re your comments on mystery novels: You didn't put Sara Paretsky on your list of 
mystery novelists with Chicago locales, so I assumed I was telling you something new. 
It's great to find out you like her stuff, too. The thing I really like about her novels 
is the interesting technical detail she works in: e.g.. about Great Lakes shipping (in 
Deadlock), the economics of for-profit medicine (Bitter Medicine), and the chemical 
industry (in Blood Shot, her most recent). The other thing I like is that her ongoing 
characters (especially V.I. Warshawski, her heroine) are decent, intelligent, and well- 
drawn. Paretsky doesn't resort to detailed descriptions of sadistic violence to 
"enliven" the plot, and her world-view is sufficiently complex that the resolutions o f 
her stories don't necessarily involve booking the offender down at the police station. 


You mentioned novels with Chicago settings, and I have a list of favorites myself. 
There's nothing like reading a novel set in a place you know, especially if it's a 
place you've learned on foot, as I did Hyde Park when I was a student at the 
University of Chicago. In fact, the first two books on my list are set in Hyde 
Park in the sixties. 


Scott Spencer. Endless Love. Don't be fooled by the goshawful title or by the 
truly dreadful movie they made of it, starring Brooke Shields (who is not by 
any stretch the premier dramatic artiste of our time). The main character 
is a teenaged boy who burns down his girlfriend's house: OK, strange stuff, 
and I'm told by a guy who grew up in Hyde Park that the novel is based on 
an actual incident . . . anyway, this kid is really intense and obsessed, and 
his girlfriend and her family are pretty eccentric (and the portraits of them, 
particularly of her mother, are really marvelous), and by the time you finish 
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reading the book, you're feeling pretty intense and obsessed. There is lots 
of terribly authentic Hyde Park and University of Chicago detail. It is so 
well written that I haven't yet figured out how Spencer did even half of 
what he did... 


Marge Piercy. Going Down Fast. Back in the sixties, the University of Chicago 
masterminded a campaign of "urban renewal" which gave rise to the cynical 
motto about Hyde Park: "Black and white shoulder to shoulder against the 
poor." This novel takes the point of view of the people who were displaced 
by this renewal: among the central characters are a part-time instructor 
at the University, a trio of struggling young artists, a solidly middle-class 
black family man. There are portraits too of the planners of the renewal 
campaign, and anyone who knows Hyde Park or the University of Chicago 
will recognize the peculiar flavor of arrogance in their attitudes. While 
the focus of the novel is the social and economic trend of gentrification, 
it is by no means a propaganda novel, and its major strength is the vividness 
of the characters. (YES, I read novels for the characters and not just the 
ideas.) | Furthermore, I don't think Piercy actually comes out and says that 
the university in her novel is the U of C, but given all the clues she drops 
(such as the fact Thorstein Veblen used to teach there), there's no doubt 
which Chicago university she's talking abouts 


James T. Farrell. Studs Lonigan. This is actually three novels gathered into a 
trilogy. It's set in the neighborhoods to the south and west of Hyde Park, 
and covers the period from 1917 to 1933. And lest we forget, the gritty 
detail in these three novels reminds us, the mean streets are no recent 
development. The central character (it's hard to call him either hero or 
anti-hero) Studs Lonigan, is an Irish-American Joe Average from a neighborhood 
in flux (white flight isn't a recent invention either). The novels chart the widening 
chasm between his aspirations and his real life, from his eighth-grade graduation 
to his death. 


The thing I found most striking about this work was its careful delineation of 
the interlocking ethnic hatreds in Chicago (and America) around and after 
World War I. Studs as written is exactly the age of my grandfather Wolfram, 
my mother's father, and the story gave me a real appreciation for the world 
in which he grew up. My grandfather left school after the third grade because 
of the virulence of the anti-Catholic and anti-immigrant prejudice there; 

I also know that sometime in the twenties the Klan burned a cross on his 
lawn. (Mind you, this was in New Jersey.) I also found out, reading this 
trilogy, that certain turns of phrase I'd never heard outside of my immediate 
family were the slang that everybody was using--circa 1919. (This is the 
linguistic equivalent of finding a frozen mammoth in your backyard.) 


I din't grow up in Chicago, so it's only in a limited sense that it's my home 
ground. My family moved a lot when I was growing up, and the longest I ever 
spent anyplace was five or six years, in Toledo (Ohio) of all places. I suffered 
through the last few years of grammar school and two years in high school 

there. I can't say I really liked the town; it's incredibly ingrown and as insular 
toward newcomers as the stereotypical small town in rural New England. (In 

high school I read Sinclair Lewis's novels and wondered how, being from Minnesota 
and writing in the 1920s, he could have known so much about what Toledo was 
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like in the late 1970s. So when I think of writing a cycle of stories set in 
Toledo, I feel somewhat beaten to the punch.) Last Christmas Diane and I took 
a road trip there from Lansing to see the art museum (they do have a good 
museum for a town that size). We took a side trip through the neighborhood 
where we used to live. I was struck by how small a city it is, and how grey, 
and how drab. (I've heard tell of the legendary greyness of, say, Moscow, but 
until I've been there I honestly can't believe there's a place on the planet as 
dreary as Toledo.) 


Since you're our resident railroad enthusiast, I have a question (actually several) 

on matters pertaining to trains. First, what do you know about comparative 
(US/USSR/China) government policies of support for rail vs. truck transport? One 
of my public policy students this summer submitted with his application a paper he'd 
written comparing the US and the USSR in this respect. He mentioned in it that 
the Soviets favored rail over truck transport (for manufactured goods, agricultural 
products, &c) because of the difficulty of maintaining highway surfaces in extreme 
climates. (It put me in mind of the joke about how there are two seasons in 
Minnesota, winter and road construction.) Is it really that much easier to maintain 
railways in such climates? And why did the US rail industry decline so precipitously? 
I've noticed for quite some time now that it is very difficult to reach any but 
major population centers by rail in this country. 


Also, any recommendations on books about trains for kids? (The nephew Michael, 
whom you met, is a trains freak at not quite two years old, having grown up 
listening to them pass by not far from his bedroom window. He does the best 
impression of a train whistle I've ever heard.) 


Also: where can I read more about the trans-Siberian railroad (its history, 

travel stories about it, technical details, &c). Years back, I read a wonderful article 
by a guy who'd ridden it all the way to its terminus (in Vladiovostok, I think?) 

and it's been in the back of my mind to learn more about it. 


Re your comment to Bonnie about fuzzy legs: I'm sick unto death of the 
contortions that are expected from women in the name of "feminity", and the 
cruelty inflicted on those who, by choice or by circumstance, happen not to 
conform to some men's notions of what women are supposed to be like. I will 
not soon forget some of the crass and rude remarks I've heard just in GT, which 
collectively prides itself on being immune to the prejudices of society at large. 
A couple of years ago, at Capricon or Windycon (I forget which), Rich Rostrom 
asked me: (a) was I a feminist and, given my affirmative reply, (b) did I shave 
my armpits. I felt humiliated for having been set up like this, and furious that 
anyone could be that rude. I see NO REASON to protect jerks like this by 

not naming names. I should also note that this creature has been overheard whining 
about not having a girlfriend. Maybe in fifty years or so he'll figure it out. 


On the subject of cruelty: a couple of years ago at Minicon I was present when 

a roomful of GI men started going on about how disgusting it was when fat women 
cavorted around in public in costumes dancing and having a good time. Now I've 
been the goat enough times to know the scent of joyous and self-indulgent bloodlust, 
and it was clear that these guys were having a great time talking about how 
revolting women were who didn't meet their standards (the subtext being that such 
creatures ought to crawl off and die, or at least not be so bold as to appear in 
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public.) I was getting seriously pissed off to the point of framing an appropriate 
rejoinder to all this, when Alice Bentley stepped in and put the kibosh on further 
discussion in her characteristically diplomatic fashion. I felt a bit annoyed. It 
seemed that serious ass-kicking, and not mediation, was the appropriate course. 
I'm really tired of men who expect us to feel sorry for them because they never 
got a date in high school (or in some cases, even now), but then turn around 

and inflict on women the same kind of standards that kept them out of the game. 
To be frank, three-quarters of the specimens involved in this little hatefest were 
far, far fatter than I consider appropriate either for sex gods or for arbiters of 
beauty. I do not normally judge people by their appearance, but if they insist on 
such standards for others, I think it only fair that they should live up to them 

as well. 


I've named only two incidents, but they're representative of a pattern I've been 
observing with some consternation ever since Andy Anda brought me into GT and 
told me what a wonderful, enlightened bunch of people we were. (And fora 
while, I believed him wholly--witness the ecstatic tone of some of my early 
contributions to this apa.) There are a lot of things about the status of women 
in GT that disturb me. (I have included an essay on this subject later in this 
apa. Your comments are eagerly solicited.) 


ROD SMITH: You talk in your last zine about "not being good at math." There's 
a popular misapprehension, fostered by grammar school teachers and popular 
mythology, that "being good at math" means being able to do complicated arithmetic 
in one's head. Part of the problem is that many of our teaching methods (e.g. 
flashcards) reward quick, correct answers and make slow thinkers feel stupid. And 
we aren't told that being good at something takes time, and work, and practice; 
there's this magical thing called "talent" that some of us are supposedly born 

with and some of us born without, and no amount of work can change this. It 
just ain't so. You're probably better at algebra and arithmetic than I am; _ in 
fact I tell my students this, so they'll know to watch for computational errors 

on the board and thereby keep me honest. Actually, mathematicians as a class 
are notorious for not dealing very well with computational details. Going out to 
dinner with a table full of mathematicians can be a real nightmare; usually none 
of them want to deal with the check, and would rather be shortchanged than have 
to muck about with NUMBERS, (Footnote of thanks to Greg for taking on this 
onerous duty when he dines out with me and my mathematical cronies.) 


On the "doing stuff in your head" issue: I tell my students that if we had to do 
everything in our heads, we'd still be living in caves; there are a lot of things that 
pencil and paper can keep track of for you, and it's easier to trace your reasoning 
that way. Last quarter it looked as though some of them were actually listening 
to me... now if only somebody would break the little darlings' addiction to 

their calculators. 
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GUY CONSOLMAGNO: The "second thoughts" you report (particularly the 
discovery of a hitherto unsuspected yen for luxury and high living) sound really 
familiar. The job I've just taken is by no means luxurious, and a lot of people 
(most notably my folks) are asking when I'm going to get a "real job." And I've 
found that now many people assume that I'm definitely not interested in research: 
which strikes me funny, in a sick way, because these are the same folks who make 
all that noise about how research universities do serve the public-at-large, because 
after all, the researchers teach, too. 


Therefore, at least once a day (no exaggeration this) I find myself asking if this 
is realy what I want to be doing for the next year or so. I call to mind jobs I've 
had that were more lucrative but less satisfying; when I worked as a system 
administrator at the University of Chicago hospitals, I knew that the work I was 
doing was being used for ends I didn't approve of. Specifically, the nursing depart- 
ment administrators were using the information in the database that I had helped 
to set up to prove that the nurses ought not to get raises (when in fact they were 
the lowest paid in the city). At least now I'm doing something I approve of, and 
that seems to be useful. The other consideration, as I mentioned above, is that 
I've wanted some time to think about what I really wanted to be doing, and to 
work on things I hadn't had a chance to for a while. 


Re examinations of conscience . .. This summer when I taught at the Humphrey 
Institiute, I figured I'd find out what unsuspected prejudices I had about people 

ef. other races or economic backgrounds. I'd already learned, watching myself in 
the previous year, that I had bought into more bad ideas than I would ever have 
suspected . .. the day I caught myself taking a slighting tone with one of my 
students who seldom showed up and failed a lot of tests, I realized that I was no 
plaster saint. Since then, I've found that the only way to root out the vicious 
ideas I've picked up from the cultural atmosphere is to watch my actual reactions. 
I certainly might cringe at some of them, but the only way to stop behaving badly 
is to start by noticing the behavior. A friend of mine, an undergraduate in the 
math department, recently started putting together a list called "Psychotic Lies 
that I Believe", which consists entirely of assertions about work, intelligence and 
personal worth: e.g. "Work is good. Work is good. Therefore pain is good."; 

"It is evil to do something easy or pleasurable". When she first read it to me, 

I laughed out loud, because I've only recently begun to figure out what truly 
appalling things (along these same lines) I have accepted as true for good parts of 
my conscious life. And after my recent divorce I decided to look a little more 
closely at my assumptions about such things, and discovered to my horror that | 
had been operating with one set of rules for friendships, and another for romantic 
attachments (not unlike our culture at large). I've been appalled by the racist, 
sexist, etc. attitudes of most of the academics I know, but now I guess I under- | 
stand a lot better how sophisticated and well-educated people can be bigots. 


Re your comments on atrocities in El Salvador: Actuall, standing up for peace 
and justice is (in my experience) only deemed all-American if you do it in the 
abstract (e.g. "Peace is a good thing"), or if you criticize approved-of foreign 
scapegoats (e.g. the Russians or the Chinese, although we should note Bush's 
tepid response to the massacre in Beijing last June) Interestingly enough, our 
Establishment uses the same arguments to discredit its dissidents as (name the 
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tyranny of your choice) does to discredit its opposition: accuse them of "trouble- 
making", "extremism" and lack of patriotism--and if all else fails claim that they're 
in the pay of a foreign power. (Just as conservatives in the US claim that all 
--or most--members of the American peace movement are tools or dupes of the 
KGB, their Soviet counterparts have traditionally claim that their dissidents are 

on the payroll of the CIA.) The few times I've gotten involved in anything 
remotely political, I've been astonished at the vehemence with which certain 

people condemn anyone who suggests changing things. 


Re your stories: I'm glad that my comments were useful. I would be interested 

in seeing more of your work. In my present circles, not very many peole write. 

(In fact, I get looks of real awe when I tell students in the math department about 
my present job; they really can't imagine anyone they know writing anything.) 

For most of my life, I have thought of it as a natural function: everyone in my 
family kept some sort of diary or journal, we all wrote fiction at one time or 
another, and even though my parents thought of it as a hobby and not a potential 
career, at least they encouraged it on that level. I'm surprised at how many people 
declare themselves incapable of writing, when to me it's always been just "talking 
on paper." I make all kinds of disclaimers about not being a writer any more, but 
I realized recently that what I mean by this is that I don't write fiction any more. 
The "Everest of dreck" I told you about (which in fact is less than two feet high: 
so much for poetic exaggeration) is actually less than a quarter of everything I've 
written and kept; I've never stopped keeping a journal, writing letter, or putting 
opinions on the record in essays, letters to the editor and (in my brief newspaper 
career in college) editorial columns. 


The other thing I've noticed is that, in the ten years or so since I stopped writing 
fiction, I've gotten a lot more sophisticated about reading other people's. (It helps 
not to be worrying all the time about how a given work compares with what I've 
done.) Studying math made me a much better reader of novels--I'd never had much 
of a sense before of how a work could have structure on various scales (individual 
scenes, chapters, and the whole work). Reading proofs taught me to jump back and 
forth from the local to the global view--and to appreciate good style. So much 

for the "two cultures" argument... 


On the subject of nonfiction, congratulations on the (apparently long-awaited) 
appearance of your book. It has been a long time since I thought about looking 

at the stars (although now that I am hanging around with Greg, I get things pointed 
out to me pretty regularly). I remember being about four and having my dad 

point out the constellations to me; it was very exciting to be up past my bedtime 
(it must have been, because it was summer and so it had to have been after nine 
in the evening). He had a rifle scope we used to use for looking at the stars, 

and I remember too looking through it at the moon while the Apollo 11 astronauts 
were walking around up there, and feeling quite disappointed that I couldn't see 
anything. (I was a little over eight at the time, and didn't yet have the background 
to appreciate an explanation of why this wasn't possible.) I think the last time 

I did any serious stargazing was when I was in eighth grade and my family lived 

in Florida; I remember sitting in the backyard with the aforementioned rifle scope 
on a tripod, trying to find the nebula in Andromeda while bugs crawled up my shins. 


BILL HIGGINS: One technical question about your article: The things I've seen 
in math (in my ODE & dynamical systems class, specifically) which bear any 
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resemblance to planetary rings are really unstable; perturb (i.e. tickle) them a little 
tiny bit and they turn into things that spiral inward or outward instead of orbiting. 
Is- this the case with the models they actually use for rings? (Intuitively it would 
seem to me to be the case, given how tricky a business it seems to be to put -- 
and keep -- satellites in orbit around the earth.) Mathematical details would be 
OK, should you have information on hand. 


DIANE K. BLACK: (mine own kith & kin) Re your comment to Rolf about parenthood: 
I've been really struck recently by the real animosity evident in arguments between 
working & nonworking parents (usually mothers), single & married parents, and parents 
and nonparents. (If I had a nickel, no, a penny for every time somebody said to 

me, "Oh, you've got to have kids!", I'd be wealthy indeed. Admittedly, I heard this 
remark more when I was married, but you'd be surprised how often I hear it even 

as a newly single person. There are a lot of people who assume that childlessness 

is either selfish or freakish or both.) I'm also struck by the hostility to children: 
unlike many cultures, we exclude them from most of the real (adult) world, and 

in practice treat having children as some sort of perverse self-indulgence (witness 

the lack of real support for people who have children, from the absence of 
guaranteed maternal/paternal leave to the lack of affordable or professional child- 
care to the way most workdays are structured (which leaves working parents, mothers 
or fathers, no choice but to leave children with babysitters or daycare centers.) | 
Fhe University of Minnesota is a state school and many of the students commute 

from in town; we have a lot of single parents here and I've been really shocked 

at the number of times a TA (invariable white, male, and single) will not. permit: : 

a student to make up a test she (it's usually she) missed because her kid was sick ~- . 
Unfortunately, the University doesn't seem to take this kind of discrimination seriously; 
discrimination it is, because these students are paying the same tuition as everyone 
else, but carry an extra burden because they have a serious outside duty .. . I wish 
that these places would come into the twentieth century and realize that not all. 
college students are white, male, middle-class, single and 18 years old. 


BONNIE JONES: In my geometry class we are talking about curvature this 
quarter. It is sad that one has to get to graduate school before seeing the reasons 
for some pretty ordinary phenomena of everyday life. When I was about six or 
seven, I remember, I took the skin off an orange and tried to flatten it out... 
with a complete lack of success. When I tried to force the issue by pounding on 
said orange skin with a hammer, it split in several different places. Had I only 
been told about the curvature tensor, I would have been a lot happier about this. 
Anyway, after this I always looked at maps of the world with a certain amount 
of suspicion, wondering how they'd covered up the places where the skin should 
have split. So... my question is this: how many different projections of the 
sphere onto the plane are in common use by mapmakers? How do they work? 


Also, for your delectation (and that of the general public as well) see the next 
page for an absolutely wonderful postcard that Diana Watson sent me. It might 
well be filed under "People who are unclear on the Concept." 


somone 
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AT-LARGE COMMENT to 
anyone who took an inter- 
est in the cold fusion fra- 
cas: 


I guess this may be appli- 
cable to the way TV covers 
any event: My neighbor 

at work, Guy Bernard, gets 
most of his news from the 
TV. I noticed that when 
he would ask me or Greg 
what we thought of the 
claims of the alleged "dis- 
coverers", he tended (a) 

to ask the sort of questions 
that TV journalists ask, 

i.e. that can be answered 
in 30 seconds or less, and 
(b) he was surprised that 
both of us were taking a 
skeptical wait-and-see 
attitude. Guy is an intelli- 
gent person (I've had many 


‘ : | int ting talks with hi 
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stuff that follows: As 

I mentioned earlier, I 

have recently launched 

large-scale raids on the 
Fig. 1: Mailing comment to Bonnie Jones local library. (Being an 

ex-student has its little 
joys and perks, which I am definitely making the most of.) So I have included 
a book review, for the first time in quite a while. We (the royal we) hope to 
be able to write more of these in the next few months, as time allows. 


Following the book review is an essay, which I hope that people will read and 
take some time to comment on. I am seriously concerned about some of the 
problems discussed therein, and am considering submitting a revised version of it 


~ to Pyro. 


Book review: AS IF IT WEREN'T COLD ENOUGH IN MINNESOTA ... 
Jane Smiley. The Greenlanders. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1988. 
A couple of issues ago, I talked at some length about how to write a story set 


in an unfamiliar world (mailing comment to Guy Consolmagno). I've thought a 
lot about the whole question of how to write a story with an unmistakable feeling 
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of time and place, because (a) there are certain short stories and novels which 
achieve this so thoroughly that I'm utterly convinced the place and people therein 
described can't be mere imaginings but must have existed, and (b) I'd love to be 
able to do this myself. I guess I'd always thought about the question in terms of 
writing science fiction, but it applies equally well to other genres, for example 
(as in the novel here reviewed) the historical novel. 


As I've remarked before, the "mainstream" novelist faces the same problems, at 
bottom, that the science fiction novelist does: he or she is faced with creating 

a plausible imaginary world. Now the closer this imaginary world is, in period and 
in culture, to one's own, the less of a difficulty this presents; but for the historical 
novelist, the problem is to paint a picture of a setting which is unfamiliar not 

only in the technology possessed by its inhabitants, but in the way that they regard 
their world. There are also stylistic problems: do you tell the story in plain 
vernacular American English, or do you try to approximate the way that it would 
have been told by its characters? As with science fiction, there's the problem of 
having to explain things to the reader that the characters wouldn't think to mention 
if they were telling the story. 


Jane Smiley has solved all of these problems with extraordinary grace in her novel 
The Greenlanders. The setting is the Viking colony in Greenland, in the fourteenth 
century, almost five hundred years after its founding by Erik the Red. All I'd ever 
read about this colony was that it "died out" some hundreds of years after Erik's 
son, Leif Ericsson (aka "the Lucky") discovered America (actually Newfoundland) 
What this novel does is to imagine what it was like to be a Greenlander during the 
last generation or so of its existence as a coherent culture. Smiley does this 
through a slow and casual accretion of details about food, clothing, household 
‘routines, agricultural practices, weather, and the periodic small epidemics which 
reduce the population of the colony. (Her handling of this last is really masterful: 
she describes these ills as contemporaries would have, and a knowledgeable reader 
can guess at the likely candidates.) 


The temporal span of the novel is a human lifetime--about seventy years. In both 
subject and style Smiley borrows conventions from Icelandic prose sagas: the - 
central conflict of the plot is an ongoing family feud between two neighboring 
farmers; the main characters are a brother and sister, Gunnar and Margret, and 
the ostensible plot follows their lives and their quarrels with the descendants 

of their neighbor. This feud is resolved a scant few years before the effective 
dissolution of the colony. Behind this plot, with its occasional violent incident, 
adultery, death in childbirth or in epidemic (in short, all the woes of human 
existence) the reader watches, from the corner of her eye, as it were, as a 
slow and inexorable doom bears down on the whole civilization: the winters grow 
colder, plagues and wars in Europe cut the colony off from the civilization that 
gave it birth, and the southward migrations of the native Greenlanders create 
the possiblility (occasionally realized) for violent conflicts, The technology that 
the European colonists' forebears brought from Norway assumes the availability 
of timber (for building ships) and metal (for tools and weapons); like their 
ancestors, the colonists are farmers; but they are living in a climate which is 
growing colder by the year, and which makes farming (specifically raising cattle 
and sheep) a more and more precarious enterprise. The Greenlanders have no 
trees; they must travel to Labrador or Newfoundland for these, which is possible 
only as long as the colony can spare men for these expeditions and possesses 
seaworthy ships. 
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The novel opens with the arrival of a ship from Norway, and we see the Green- 
landers in national character (for they are four hundred years removed from Iceland 
or Norway, and think of themselves as Greenlanders just as I think of myself as 

an American). As one would expect of a people who live on the frontier of Europe 
both geographically and climatically, they are self-reliant, independent, and thrifty; 
but (as is typical of outpost populations) dazzled by the tales (and the goods) brought 
by visitors from the outside world. These particular visitors bring news of the wave 
of bubonic plague that depopulated Europe in the fourteenth century; they laugh 

at the Greenlanders’ rustic (and only nominally Christian) customs but are puzzled 
and awed that the plague never reached Greenland. 


This theme recurs again and again in the novel: the double-edged nature of the 
Greenlanders' geographic and cultural isolation from Europe. For the most part, 
the colonists disdain the hunting practices of the natives; having no other way to 
think of a culture so different from their own, they call these nomadic people 
heathens at best (and probably demons). Interestingly enough, the contacts with 
European visitors are portrayed as more traumatic to the Greenlanders than the 
occasional skirmishes with the natives: which is in keeping with the principle that 
in a contact between two cultures, it is the less advanced one that suffers harm. 
A particularly chilling example of this, late in the novel, is the first and only 
burning of a Greenlander for witchcraft, which is insisted upon by Icelandic visitors 
who know the particulars of the new European science of rooting out witches. 

The gradual death of this outpost civilization is explicated very slowly, in the off- 
hand mention of another hard winter, colder and snowier than older folk remember 
having known, the many years between ships from Europe, another epidemic of winter 
illnesses, famine in more distant settlements, more frequent raids by the native 
Greenlanders, the mutation of the Christianity transplanted from Norway into some- 
thing slightly pagan... all facts which were for the most part background to 

the Greenlanders’ daily lives, but which the modern reader slowly assembles into 

a hypothesis aboaut the causes of the colony's disappearance. 


A final note about the style of the novel: I found it dry and anecdotal until I 
skowed down and imagined it being read aloud. Then I saw and heard the characters 
in my imagination (and quite vividly too). This is a long novel but one well worth 
reading slowly; its author has taken much trouble to make it a landscape easily 
traversed on foot. In spite of the scale of the story, every pain has been taken 
with stylistic and historical detail. I only wish that I had had time to do some 
reading about what is known about the life and death of the Greenland colony; 

the solidity of this novel leads me to believe that its author assembled (and 
assimilated) an astounding quantity of factual detail. 


Essay: THE SOCIETY OF MIND AND OTHER MYTHS: 
an outsider's view of GT 


First, an explanation of the subtitle: I was introduced to the amorphous group 

that styles itself General Technics as the girlfriend, and then the wife, of a member 
thereof. This was about four years ago; I've never been sure whether or not I 
belong to the group now, since (a) the membership criteria are vague to the point 
of complete nonexistence and (b) in many ways (some of them enumerated below) 

I have been given to understand that I do not qualify as a full member in any case. 


This essay was prompted by two complaints that I've heard frequently from charter 
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members of GT: (1) We aren't getting enough new people. (2) The sex ratio is 
skewed; there aren't enough women. And there are hardly any women from the 
sciences or engineering. 


As a newcomer, I've noticed some serious problems with GT social dynamics. These 
contribute both to the dearth of new blood and to the skewed sex ratio. 


The nostalgia problem Newcomers feel left out when GTers spend inordinate 
amounts of time reminiscing about people unknown to them, and events that happened 
five years ago or more. There is a way to use stories about the group's history 

to initiate new people rather than to excude them; first, it really helps to explain 
who the dramatis personae are, and to limit the stories at first to people that the 
newcomer has actually met. Secondly, these stories should not be a dominant topic 
of conversation in any case. Dwelling at length on unexplained private jokes or 
obscure references is another common practice. This is rude. There is no other 
word for it. It leaves newcomers hovering at the periphery, since there is no way 
for the uninitiated to join such a conversation. 


One rejoinder to all this is the suggestion that new people ought to be more assertve. 
But remember (if you can) what it's like to be faced with a room full of people 

who all seem to know each other but don't know you, and where you're not sure 

of the ground rules or the local etiquette. Remember, too, that the people that 

this group purports to desire as members tend to be rather shy and to have weathered 
more than the usual measure of social rejection. As far as I can tell, most of the 
people now in GT have had such experiences of rejection themselves, which makes 
the above-mentioned behavior doubly inexcusable. The way to deal with having been 

~ frozen out of things is NOT to form one's own tight little clique and exclude people 
from it. 


Shop talk and showing off In a word, too many GTers are wont to hog the stage. © 
I hate to sound like Dale Carnegie, but you flatter others more by giving them the ~ 
opportunity to be center stage in their turn than by monopolizing that role yourselves. 
I am heartily sick of a certain pattern of conversation in which two or three GTers 
(invariably male) rattle on at great length about technical matters (or nostalgia, 

as above) that the others present may or may not be familiar with. The "silent 
partners" are addressed as if they were an audience of some sort, and given no 
opportunity to actually contribute anything themselves; without feeling rude, they 
can't turn to each other and start talking. This ties in with the sex ratio problem 
because women are usually assigned the role of audience; I've heard more than one 
male GTer joke about wanting groupies, and I'm wondering to what extent it was 

a joke. Most people give up pretty quickly on groups where it's clear they'll never 
get a chance to speak their own piece. 


Techie snobbery This is related to the point above. There are two main problems: 
(a) attachment to one's own specialty or favorite soapbox to the exclusion of all 
other topics of conversation and (b) scorn for people who do "non-technical" things. 
"Technical" is a slippery word, anyway; computer programmers and chemists and 
novelists and jazz musicians and poets and mathematicians must all in their own 

way be technicians, i.e. masters of the details of their crafts, It is ignorant and 
illbred to write off whole branches of human endeavor as worthless, especially if 
you've never tried them. An example: Yes, I think that a great deal of work done 
in the social sciences is garbage (but let's remember Sturgeon's law). There is 

good work, too; and the questions asked by the social sciences are important ones, 
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vitally so: if you don't like the way you see them being answered, think about 
why not, and come up with some kind of constructive suggestion. Just don't sit 
there and sneer. In particular, don't deprive representatives of other specialties 
of their time to speak, nor of the respect which is due them. GT is cutting its 
collective throat if it limits itself to people from a certain narrow range of 
professions or pursuits. 


Furthermore, this has ramifications for the sex-ratio problem. I have had diffi- 
culty engaging” GT men in technical discussions that were anything more than one-. 
sided lectures (alternating lectures lack style, too, but in terms of etiquette are 
reasonably OK). There should be no reason for this, in terms of our respective 
specialties: my training is in mathematics and hitherto I have assumed that this 
language (or dialects thereof) was also spoken by physicists, chemists, engineers, 
&c. (To be fair, I should note that there are exceptions--honorable ones, and good 
friends of mine!--but that the overall trend is depressing.) When I've mentioned 
certain incidents, I've been told (and certainly I've observed this myself) that most 
of the women in GT are from the "nontechnical" fields and that the offenders in 
these cases made certain assumptions about me. Unfortunately, the implication of 
this explanation is that, well, there are the real members of GT, and then on the 
other hand there is the Ladies' Auxiliary. (And it is true that women seem to 

do a lot of work organizing GT’ social events.) It just doesn't seem that we have 
that many female members from the sciences or engineering. 


Well, why not? I can supply some possibilities. For one, I do not introduce my 
female friends & colleagues into GT. I get tired of the first query being "Is she 
goodlooking?" Personally, I get tired of explaining to willfully thickheaded persons 
why I find it offensive when they insist on dwelling on my physical appearance. 
No, I don't feel complimented when I'm described as "a pretty girl mathematician.” 
(Every woman to whom I've repeated this asininity -- especially those in mathematics 
-- has groaned in recognition. Believe me, this sort of remark is not original.) 
I get sick of being questioned closely as to why I don't like this sort of heavyhanded 
flirtation (the subtext being, "But women are supposed to like that. It says so in 
all of Heinlein's novels.") I'm tired of hearing dubious left-handed compliments that 
imply the extreme rarity of intelligent women (and even more so, goodlooking 
intelligent women). I'm sick of being expected to chuckle indulgently at jocular 
remarks about how stupid women are (and I'm even sicker of the footnote that of 
course they respect me, individually) I'm sorry, but I couldn't make cracks to my 
black students about "dumb niggers" and expect them to feel better when I added 
"Present company excepted." Women in the (almost exclusively male) sciences get 
lots and lots of this kind of insulting nonsense every day. I would be a poor friend 
indeed if I introduced my friends into a group that offered them only more of the 
same. 

Some 
The language in which,aGT men discuss the sex-ratio problem disturbs me. Some- 
times it sounds as though they regard women as some sort of commodity--I wonder 
if what they are asking for is a shipment of mail-order brides that they can pick 
over at their leisure. The very men who do the insulting things enumerated above 
are the ones that complain the loudest about their unattached state. Too, they 
will bemoan the dearth of female "equals" and then admit that they find women 
scientists and engineers "intimidating." I wonder if these individuals don't prefer 
that most of the women in GT be from "nontechnical" fields; it would appear to 
give them somewone to condescend to. I don't think they'd feel intimidated by 
women from their own fields if they really regarded women as people, rather than 
inscrutable aliens. 
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Toleration of prejudice This is the real problem. The behavior that I've enumerated 
above is the work of an obnoxious minority. I do not mean to imply that all GTers, 
or all male GTers, are rude and ignorant people. (If I really believed this, there 
would be no point in writing this essay.) But the standards of behavior in a society- 
any society--are set by what the decent are willing to tolerate. When I mention 
behavior like that enumerated above, the replies I inevitably get from my friends 

in GT are things of this sort: 


"Oh, he's just like that." 


"He gets his ideas about women from (name SF hack of your choice)." (I'm supposed 
to respect someone who takes somebody else's bad fantasies as a guide to life?) 


"He's socially inept." (And he's persisted in it for the last 15 years.) 


These : are excuses, and lame ones. What they sum to is (a) bigotry is a minor 
character flaw to be overlooked by the sophisticated, and (b) nobody has any 
intentions of preventing, or even criticizing, this kind of behavior. I'm still aghast 

at the (female!) GTer who asked me to "look after" a character that she said "needed 
friends", adding as an aside that he thought that most women were stupid. No 
wonder the guy needs friends. He's going to keep needing them until such time 

as he figures out how to earn them. 


What is to be done? First, I'd like to hear from people about this. In some 
fashion I do consider myself a member of this group; I'd like to see it attract new 
- people and be a hospitable haven for people who like to discuss ideas, And the 
problems I've enumerated above are nothing that does not happen in American 
society at large; I face them in my professional life and they have already caused 
me more than a few setbacks. The first step in eliminating prejudice and bad 
behavior is to talk about it. 


Second, I'd like to see the aforementioned toleration of prejudice cease. I think 
it is a product of our credo to consider all ideas: but the fact of the matter is 
that not all ideas are good ones. Remember the maxim that individual freedom 
extends only up to the point that it begins to infringe on someone else's freedom. 
Bigoted remarks do hurt people; being treated as a nonperson or judged by one's 
external appearance is discouraging in the extreme. Let us strive to conduct our- 
selves as a community of mutually respectful colleagues, if not as friends. 
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NASA REORGANIZES MOON-MARS PLANNING 


NASA has totally reorganized its Mars 
mission planning in response to Presi- 
dent George Bush's call to return Ameri- 
cans to the Moon and then send them on 
to Mars. The administration has asked 
the space agency to present proposals to 
the National Space Council (NSC), 
chaired by Vice President Dan Quayle, 
for the human exploration of both the 
Moon and Mars. 

For the NSC report, NASA is conduct- 
ing a 90-day study of possible precursor 
missions to determine what we need to 
know before humans can return to plane- 
tary exploration. However, agency sci- 
entists and engineers were busy on such 
studies before the President's speech, 
and no doubt will continue their work 
beyond 90 days, although guidelines for 
such work are still unsettled. 

The Mars Observer, already under con- 
struction and scheduled for a 1992 
launch, will be the first of the precur- 
sor missions. NASA is also studying a 
Lunar Observer, perhaps for 1995 launch, 
in this series. 


erground News 


SUMMER 1989 


A Mars Rover/Sample Return mission 
has been under study for the past few 
years at Johnson Space Center (JSC), un- 
der the leadership of Mark Craig, and at 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory (JPL), un- 
der Don Rea. JSC was the lead center. 

The reorganization of the study ef- 
fort has broadened its scope to include 
a range of Moon and Mars missions for 
1996-2006: orbiters, penetrators, lan- 
ders, small and/or big rovers, sample 
returns (emphasis on the plural). JSC 
still has the lead, under Mark Craig. 
JPL is supporting the study under the 
direction of John Beckman. Task teams 
for both Moon and Mars robotic mission 
elements are being formed. 

Don Rea has moved to NASA headquar- 
ters and with Mike Duke has formed a new 
program on precursor missions in the Of- 
fice of Space Science and Applications 
(OSSA) that reports to Associate Admin- 
istrator Lennard Fisk. Duke and Rea 
have the principal responsibility for 
OSSA interface with the Office of Explo- 
ration (Code Z), headed by Franklin Mar- 
tin. Martin's deputy is Douglas O'Hand- 
ley; the chief scientist is Carl Pilch- 
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er. Code Z has the lead in devising 
NASA's human mission scenarios. 

Aaron Cohen, Director of JSC, has 
been asked by NASA Administrator Richard 
Truly to coordinate the agency's 90-day 
Study and its overall response to the 
National Space Council. 

If all this seems over-managed and 
under-organized (or even over-orga- 
nized), recall that President Bush's 
call for this study caught NASA by sur- 
prise. The agency is scrambling to meet 
the immediate 90-day deadline and to 
line up people for the long haul. The 
future for these studies is still uncer- 
tain. 

Meanwhile, back in the trenches, what 
are the troops considering? The follow- 
ing possibilities are under considera- 
Lron: 

--a Lunar Observer, 

--lunar penetrators to study the sub- 
surface, 

--a Mars global network of seismic and 
meteorological surface stations with 
penetrators, 

--a second Mars Observer with improved 
imaging and links to the global network, 
--a high-resolution Mars orbiter, 

--a Mars communications orbiter, 
~-Mars rovers with limited to line-of- 
Sight communications with landers, 
--autonomous, long-range Mars rovers, 
--a Mars sample return, 

--a manned lunar outpost, and 

--a manned Mars outpost. 
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One enormous dichotomy in NASA's 
thinking, as far as we can tell, is that 
they are doing very little thinking 
about cooperation with other nations, 
despite the assertion--made at nearly 
every meeting--that the most likely way 
to implement this program is as an Amer- 
ican-Soviet effort with other nations' 
cooperation. 

The Soviets are conducting many stud- 
ies that parallel NASA's efforts; the 
Japanese are investigating a lunar or- 
biter; and the Europeans (especially the 
French) are considering roles on Mars 
missions. How NASA can consider cooper- 
ation, while ignoring possible partners, 
is a problem.--Louis D. Friedman 


HUNGARIANS TO HOST MARS ENVIRONMENT 
WORKSHOP — FOCUS ON ROVERS 


The in-situ investigation of the mar- 
tian surface with rovers will be the fo- 
cus of a major scientific workshop to be 
held in Sopron, Hungary, 22-26 January, 
1990. "To define the environmental and 
technical requirements for surface sci- 
ence" is the purpose of the meeting, as 
stated in flyers now circulating through 
the Mars science and engineering commu- 
nity. 

The Hungarian Astronautical Society 
and the Central Research Institute for 
Physics are organizing the meeting, un- 
der the sponsorship of COSPAR (the Com- 


mittee for Space Research of the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions.) 

Missions now on the drawing boards 
will explore the Red Planet with bal- 
loons, penetrators, rovers and other ex- 
otic contrivances. But to maximize the 
scientific return, we must better under- 
stand the environmental requirements of 
performing experiments on the martian 
surface. This will be the major thrust 
of this meeting. 

Meeting organizers have tentatively 
set these program topics: martian min- 
eralogy, water on Mars, history of the 
martian surface, choosing landing sites, 
investigation of biological activity on 
Mars, the martian atmosphere, future 
Mars missions, exploring Mars by bal- 
loon, exploring Mars by rovers, sample 
return. | 

“ "Emphasis will be put on creative, 
meditative, brain-storming type discus- 
sions of current plans and novel ap- 
proaches," according to workshop orga- 
nizers. Participants will also review 
existing scientific and technical knowl- 
edge of the martian surface. 

There will be long invited talks with 
ample discussion time as well as con- 
tributed talks covering scientific and 
technical questions. 

Members of the scientific organizing 
committee are R. Z. Sagdeev, A. T. 
Basilevsky, J. P. Bibring, E. Grin, H. 
Masursky, L. M. Mukhin, T. C. Owen and 
K. Szego. 

Scientists and engineers interested 
in attending this meeting should contact 
Karoly Szego, Central Research Institute 
for Physics, H-1525 Budapest, P.O.B. 49, 
Hungary. 


MARS BALLOON PLANNING MOVES AHEAD 


Voyager 2's August encounter with 
Neptune attracted scientists from around 
the world to Pasadena, home of JPL and 
The Planetary Society (TPS). Those of us 
working with the Society on the Mars en- 
counter activities conducted a series of 
seminars, meetings and field tests that 
significantly advanced our project. 

Roald Kremnev, director of the 
Babakin Center, reconfirmed the Soviet 
commitment to the project. Konstantin 
Pichkhadze, also from Babakin, explained 
the latest Mars ‘94 mission plan. The 
Soviets now plan two launches of ad- 


vanced Phobos-type spacecraft, each to 
Orbit Mars and deploy an entry capsule 
containing a Mars balloon. The orbiters 
will communicate with the balloons dur- 
ing their expected 10-day hike, as will 
NASA's Mars Observer, which will by then 
have been orbiting Mars for 1 1/2 years. 

Slava Linkin and Victor Kerzhanovitch 
of the Space Research Institute (IKI) 
reviewed the scientific options for the 
balloons, emphasizing the need for a 
scientific payload balanced between the 
gondola (which will hang beneath the 
balloon) and the SNAKE guide-rope (which 
will drag along the ground at night). 
Although the original plan was for a 
heavy gondola and a light SNAKE-rope, 
presentations by Titan Systems and by 
Ames Research Center suggest that more 
weight may be needed in the SNAKE-rope 
at the expense of the gondola. Scientif- 
ic payloads are needed that take advan- 
tage of contact with the surface and 
that can survive the rugged environment 
inside the SNAKE. 

The multi-national effort of build- 
ing, testing and comparing computer mod- 
els of the Mars balloon also advanced. 
Presentation of the Mars Global Circula- 
tion Model (GCM) and Boundary Layer Mod- 
el of Jim Pollack and Bob Haberle was 
compared with similar efforts by V. Mo- 
roz at IKI. The Titan Systems simulation 
of Tom Heinsheimer was compared with the 
Centre National d’Etudes Spatiales 
(CNES) model built by Mauroy and Vargas. 
The results showed that the baseline de- 
sign was marginally adequate for the 
mission, but that improvements are need- 
ed in several areas: 

--Increased aerodynamic lift at night 
when the balloon is moving on the SNAKE- 
rope. This is desirable to prevent 
ground impact of the gondola or the bal- 
loon in case of momentary snagging of 
the SNAKE-rope. 

--Enhanced tolerance for greater than 
predicted night-time gas cooling by ei- 
ther changes in the balloon thermal de- 
sign to increase night-time gas tempera- 
ture, or in the distribution of mass 
among system elements to allow more 
SNAKE-rope mass. 

--Consideration of landing the balloon 
and subsequently flying it over lower 
altitude regions of Mars to allow use of 
a smaller balloon with a thicker skin. 

The meetings were enhanced by a two- 
day field trip to Barstow, California 


for desert tests of The Planetary Soci- 
ety’s prototype SNAKE-rope. Jim Cantrell 
and his Utah State University team 
brought two test models, one with brass- 
board instrumentation inside the SNAKE. 
These were dragged behind two types of 
balloons: a CNES balloon to simulate the 
present Mars design and an aerodynami- 
cally buoyant balloon to measure the ef- 
fects of wind-induced lift. The ability 
of the prototypes to survive and to 
cross the desert without snagging was 
impressive, although a 500-meter test on 
Earth does not yet confirm the ability 
of the SNAKE-rope to survive 1,000 kilo- 
meters or more on Mars. The participa- 
tion in these tests of virtually the en- 
tire French design team (headed by pro- 
gram manager Christian Tarrieu) was much 
appreciated by the TPS/Utah State team. 

Just a month before the Neptune en- 
counter activities, we had completed 10 
days of test flying in Lithuania. This 
second trip (the first was in August 
1988) to the Soviet Union by American 
hot-air balloonists working with the 
IKI/Babakin team ended with a tethered 
flight in front of IKI’s headquarters in 
Moscow. Plans were initiated for a long- 
distance dragging test of the SNAKE-rope 
in the central USSR using sport balloons 
(hot air or gas) during 1990. 

The Mars balloon project moves for- 
ward on many fronts. The TPS team under 
Bud Schurmeier is preparing a final re- 
port on Phase A studies of the SNAKE- 
rope. This will be followed by a joint 
decision with CNES on the distribution 
of responsibilities for Phase B, which 
will require the detailed engineering 
design and testing of advanced proto- 
types. An all-up test within 18 months 
will confirm the design's integrity. 
-~-Tom Heinsheimer 
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INTERNATIONAL SPACE UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
TWO IMPORTANT STEPS TO MARS 


During July and August, 1989, in 
Strasbourg, France, the International 
Space University conducted its second 
summer session. 125 graduate students 
from 28 countries went through an inten- 
sive series of lectures and coursework, 
and they also carried out two design 
projects: one for a resource-finding lu- 
nar polar orbiter mission and one for a 
human-carrying variable-gravity research 
facility. 

The students named the LPO design 
project Artemis and the VGRF project 
Newton. Both have implications for a 
martian future: Artemis is intended to 
survey and map the Moon's resources to 
accelerate a base build-up and possibly 
also open new routes to Mars, and Newton 
is designed to provide answers to criti- 
cal questions about the effects of low 
gravity on humans, animals and plants. 

Next year ISU will be at York Univer- 
sity, Toronto, and the year after that 
at the Moscow Aviation Institute. Mem- 
bers of the Mars Underground should con- 
sider applying to ISU, whose students 
are selected from the world's most com- 
mitted and most promising future space 
leaders. ISU's headquarters address is: 
International Space University, 636 Bea- 
con St., Suites 201-202, Boston, MA, 
02215, 617-247-1987 
--James D. Burke 


The Mars Underground News is published by 
The Planetary Society. Mail news, corre- 
spondence and subscription inquiries to: 
The Mars Underground News 

c/o The Planetary Society 

65 N. Catalina Avenue 

Pasadena, CA 91106 
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Keeping up with the Russians 


The United States and Britain have a lot to learn from the Soviet way of doing science — not least from the system of 


allocating research funds. 


How often do papers in Western journals 
refer to the work of Soviet scientists? 
Rarely at best. Many Westerners dismiss 
Soviet science as old-fashioned and mired 
in the bog of a ruined economy. 

Yet most specialists can name a Soviet 
scientist or two in their fields whose crea- 
tive work has led the subject into new 
directions. In the Earth sciences, for ex- 
ample, D. S. Korzhinskii and colleagues 
used thermodynamic theory to interpret 
ore deposition and other geochemical pro- 
cesses decades before Western geologists 
caught on. V. I. Vernadskii recognized 
the biological component of geochemical 
processes and the role of radioactive heat 
in geophysics long before his counterparts 
in the West. Stishovite, the important 
high-pressure silica polymorph was dis- 
covered in a Soviet experiment in 1961. 
Are Korzhinskiis and Vernadskiis at work 
somewhere in the Soviet Union today, 
unrecognized by Western scientists? Is 
there something inherent in the Soviet 
style of science that fosters such unex- 
pected advances? If so, the new spirit of 
glasnost may allow us to benefit from ideas 
from the East. 

Recently, when in Moscow for the 
Symposium on Physico-Chemical Methods 
in Petrology, held in honour of the 
ninetieth anniversary of Korzhinskii’s 
birth, we were invited to visit the Institute 
of Experimental Mineralogy (IEM) at 
Chernogolovka, a formerly restricted 
scientific centre about 40 kilometres 
north-east of Moscow. Our visit, made 
possible by the director of IEM, Vilen A. 
Zharikov, was particularly poignant as 
Korzhinskii founded the institute in 1969 
and, as Zharikov remarked, still serves as 
“its inspiration and its conscience”. We 
were able to inspect equipment, admire 
posters and family snapshots, and talk 
candidly about science and shopping, 
teenagers and thermocouples, spectro- 
meters and conscience. 


Research 

At IEM we found a world-class exper- 
imental facility and saw innovative re- 
search being done that would be very diffi- 
cult to finance in the West. The Soviet and 
Western styles of supporting science are 
very different. In some respects, the 


Soviet system is effective and flexible. As | 


the West rethinks its funding practices in 
this era of serious budget constraints, 
there are important lessons to be learnt 
from the Soviet Union. 
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The institute has a staff of about 300 
people, of whom about 70 are research 
scientists. Most of the rest are technical 
support staff who build, maintain and 
operate scientific equipment on a day-to- 
day basis. The size of the technical staff 
reflects a major departure from Western 
European, Japanese and especially North 
American practice, where researchers and 
their students fill the roles of technicians 
to a much greater extent. 

The institute is divided into nine 
‘laboratories’, each administered by its 
own head and a chief scientist. These 
units carry out research on magmatism, 
metamorphism, hydrothermal processes, 
metasomatism, gem mineralogy, ore- 
mineral equilibria, mantle processes, 
physical-chemical methods and mathe- 
matical methods. The last two groups also 
provide support services for the entire 
institute. The physical-chemical methods 
group has modern equipment, including 
an automated electron microprobe, a 
scanning electron microscope, and appar- 
atus for infrared and laser Raman spec- 


troscopy, Méssbauer studies and X-ray 


diffraction. The mathematical group op- 
erates a central computer in the institute 
and has access to more powerful external 
computing facilities. An engineering 
branch produces the experimental appar- 
atus for the institute, whereas most of the 
electronic equipment is purchased exter- 
nally. An additional, centralized ‘collec- 
tive farm’ makes available more general 
equipment, including hydrothermal auto- 
claves, internally heated gas apparatus 
and piston-cylinder apparatus. 

We toured many of the experimental 
laboratories, including some heavily 
shielded against potential accidents with 
high-pressure equipment, and we even 
saw the room with the photocopier (like- 
wise highly fortified!). The quality and 
abundance of research equipment at the 
institute was both surprising and impres- 
sive. Most of the apparatus for phase- 
equilibrium studies at high temperature 
and pressure had been built in-house, and 
appeared to be of high quality. In addition 
to conventional experimental equipment, 
we saw a high-pressure piston-cylinder 
device of promising new design, and a 
diamond anvil mounted on an X-ray 
diffractometer for work at very high 
pressures. We were told that access to 
computers had posed a real problem, but 
that the institute was making good pro- 
gress on central computer facilities, and 


saw numerous personal computers, includ- 
ing several IBM-compatible machines. 
Discussions with Earth scientists from 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union showed 
that such equipment is by no means uni- 
versally available, but it is clear that at 
least some Soviet institutes are as well 
equipped as their Western counterparts. 

A notable difference from scientific 
life in the West is the clear separation 
of research and education. There is only 
limited mobility between research posts 
and university appointments, which is not 
to say that no education goes on at [EM — 
several scientists there have part-time 
faculty posts at Moscow State University, 
and about a dozen graduate and post- 
graduate students do research at the insti- 
tute. Other young scientists begin their 
careers guided by senior institute men- 
tors. Korzhinskii himself was celebrated 
for his nurturing of young scientists, and 
many students who worked with him staff 
the main petrological institutes today. 


Funding 
Most of the institute’s financial support, 
about 2 million roubles ($3.2 million) 
annually, comes directly from the 
Academy of Sciences, and amounts to a 
block grant which is spent on salaries, 
operations and core research. An addi- 
tional 1 million roubles ($1.6 million) is 
earmarked for programmes covering 
specific areas of fundamental research 
that are considered timely, but need not 
have any immediate economic relevance 
(somewhat similar to ‘special topic’ fun- 
ding in Britain). A current research pro- 
gramme receiving this special funding, 
initiated by IEM staff, is the topic of 
‘metamorphism and cratonization’. _ 

Research is planned on a five-year 
basis, largely by ad hoc teams of institute 
scientists who wish to collaborate on a 
particular project. These research teams 
may be led by any scientist, regardless of 
rank in the institute; some are drawn 
entirely from within an individual labora- 
tory, others cross laboratory boundaries. 
Each team draws up its research plans and 
submits them to the institute’s scientific 
council. The council, composed of all the 
institute’s scientists, allocates support for 
each project, rules on new appointments, 
and serves as a colloquium in which papers 
are presented before publication. 

This system of support means that there 
is less pressure for immediate publication 
than in the West, and less national peer 
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control over research projects. Many 
Western scientists would expect that, 
without competitive pressures, individual 
scientists might be less active and less 
productive, and they would argue that 
much pedestrian research in certain fields 
is a by-product of the Soviet system. Even 
though Soviet scientists work under dif- 
ferent pressures, however, the best of them 
are just as productive and hard-working as 
their Western counterparts. And there is 
another side to this story. We saw several 
innovative projects that would almost 
certainly fail to survive the peer-review 
process in the United States or Britain. 
Until recently, the success rate for grant 
applications in the Earth sciences in these 
two countries was such that innovative 
proposals stood a reasonable chance of 
being supported. But during the 1980s, 
increased competition for a diminishing 


budget has meant that proposals need 


almost unanimous approval from review- 
ers. In the process of weeding out ped- 
estrian projects, the system eliminates 
almost all of the really innovative projects, 
which are often too controversial to gener- 
ate universal approval. Most proposals 
that attract funding are those which take 
just one small step down a path that is 
currently recognized by the community as 
‘opportune’, ‘important’ or ‘timely’. 
Zharikov stressed to us that Korzhinskii’s 
career was marked by ‘novelty, innova- 
tion and controversy’ — would his re- 
search have met Western market tests? 

One of the imaginative projects we saw 
involved permeability experiments. Many 
geochemical processes result from inter- 
action between a rock and.a fluid phase 
percolating through that rock. Common 
examples are the reactions which control 
the composition of metamorphic rocks, 
create ore deposits and disperse radio- 
active elements from waste repositories. 
The dynamics of these processes depend 
largely on the porosity and permeability of 
the rock in question. Although we know 
quite a bit about permeability in such 
porous media as sandstones, we know 
almost nothing about the permeability of 
deep-seated rocks in situ. Scientists at 
IEM are currently conducting percolation 
experiments on various natural rocks to 
determine their permeability under a 
range of crustal temperatures and 
pressures. 

Any Western petrologist could think of 
a dozen potential problems with these 
experiments. It is very hard, for example, 
to be certain that the geometry of the 
channels along grain boundaries in a rock 
sample collected at the Earth’s surface 1S 
really representative of the form of those 
channels when the rock was deeply 
buried, and undergoing prolonged an- 
nealing under ambient temperature and 
pressure. Several factors — differential 
expansion of mineral grains during un- 
roofing by erosion, a variety of weathering 
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reactions, or even the strains induced by 
sample collection and preparation — 
could alter the form of the minute 
passageways. Uncertainties such as these 
would almost certainly doom a proposal to 
carry out experiments of this sort in the 
West. Supporters of the Western funding 
system would doubtless argue that the 
data from these experiments would be 
subject to such large uncertainties as to be 
worthless, and there is some truth to that 
claim. But at the same time, even poorly 
controlled experiments on poorly under- 
stood problems usually reveal something 
about the problem, even if only to indicate 


In the United States and Britain, the 
grant system eliminates almost all 
of the really innovative projects, 
which are often too controversial to 
generate universal approval. Most 
proposals that attract funding are 
those which take just one small 
step down a path that is currently 
recognized by the community as 
‘opportune’, ‘important’ or ‘timely’. 
Zharikov stressed to us_ that 
Korzhinskii’s career was marked by 
‘novelty, innovation and controversy’ 
— would his research have met 
Western market tests? 


how the experiment should be done the 
next time. And if these imperfectly con- 
trolled experiments on the frontier are not 
performed, we may never learn how to 
design better experiments in the future. 

Overall, we have the impression that, 
consciously or not, the Soviet system tol- 
erates some routine work in hopes of nur- 
turing a new and unexpected discovery 
that will open up a totally new view of a 
subject. In the West, on the other hand, 
we are so preoccupied with ensuring that 
no funds are wasted on unpredictable or 
apparently pedestrian research that we 
often fail to support truly innovative 
work. 

We treasure the freedom and mobility 
of Western science, the close integration 
of teaching and research, and the comforts 
of a more efficient economic system. But 
Soviet science has its good side. The Soviet 
system of supporting institutions with 
strong track records in research and distri- 
buting those funds internally, rather than 
awarding grants directly to individual in- 
vestigators, allows scientists to concen- 
trate on research instead of the proposal 
mill. Young scientists can more easily 
obtain support for that crucial first re- 
search project. The five-year time span 
associated with many research projects 
permits exploration of new areas with 
little concern for an immediate pay-off. 
The relative prestige of science attracts 
many excellent students to the profession. 
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Soviet scientists are not under the same | 


pressure to publish early and often, so 
giving them more time in the laboratory to 
pursue longer term, more fundamental 
research, for which they can develop new 
techniques or learn skills from another 
field without affecting their promotion 
prospects or chances of future grants. 
The Soviet willingness to provide tech- 
nical help means that researchers can 
devote their time to research, with fewer 
hours spent tinkering with unreliable 
instruments or on routine equipment 
maintenance. 

The difficulties that currently beset the 
funding of science in the West have crept 
up gradually on a system which was never 
designed to operate under such severe 
conditions. We are wary of drawing sim- 
plistic lessons from the Soviet system and 
applying them to the United States and 
Britain alike, if only because there are 
significant differences in the way research 
is funded in the two Western countries. 
Merely changing the system by which 
money is allocated cannot be a substitute 
for an adequate level of support. But as 
politicians and agency directors review 
Western funding systems, they should be 
prepared to learn from the strengths of the 
Soviet system, particularly in the promo- 
tion of originality. ; 

Of course, the Soviet way of supporting 
science has its risks — _ inefficiency, 
favouritism and stagnation to name but 
three. But so does the Western system — 
brain-drains to more lucrative profes- 
sions, pursuit of the predictable and 
preoccupation with the bottom line. 
Perhaps we still need to keep up with the 
Russians after all. This would involve 
making science prestigious enough to 
attract the best students, giving out some 
five-year research grants, and allocating a 
percentage of block funding to research 
institutions (perhaps as an expanded ver- 
sion of the US National Institutes of 
Health biomedical research grants pro- 
gramme) so that scientists can try projects 
too novel to compete in a marketplace 
where only consensual research gets 
grants. 

At a time when the political map of 
Europe is changing almost daily, instead 
of complaining about laboratories hidden 
behind an iron curtain we should try to 
respond constructively to scientists striv- 
ing to be active members of the world 
community. Rather than dismissing 
Soviet science as backward, we must be 
prepared to admit that superficially slower 
science can sometimes produce results 
without price. O 
Sa ee cect ee 
George W. Fisher is in the Department of Earth 
and Planetary Sciences, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland 21218, USA; 
Priscilla C. Grew is in the Minnesota Geo- 
logical Survey, University of Minnesota, St 
Paul, Minnesota 55114, USA; and Bruce 
Yardley is in the Department of Earth Scien- 
ces, University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 Q9JT, UK. 
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Is the salami sliced too thinly? 


Every working scientist agrees that there is too much to read, yet most of those who make the complaint are 
collectively also those responsible for the common difficulty — that the literature of research is overblown. 


THE origins of the simile of the scientific 
literature as a collection of salami slices is 
anybody’s guess, but it is compelling. The 
image is a representation of the whole 
body of discovery as a long thin sausage, 
and of the items of discovery that see their 
way into print as the slices into which the 
sausage may be sliced with a sufficiently 


sharp knife. Of course, there are several 


philosophical objections; the path of 
discovery is not linear, for example, while 
many items of discovery lead nowhere, so 
that the corresponding salami slices may 
be considered to have been added in 
eccentric ways. But the simile has the 
virtue of suggesting that the process of 
discovery is a continuous process. Phrases 
such as “If I have seen further than other 
men, it is because I have stood on the 
shoulders of giants” or “One thing leads to 
another” apply. 

The imagery is also capable of misinter- 
pretation. For one thing, the general shape 
and size of the sausage can be recognized 
only retrospectively, after all the pieces 
have been added. But the most serious 
difficulty is that a slice of salami, like a 
piece of string, can be of arbitrary size. 
Much depends on the cutting edge of the 
knife and the intentions of the one who 
wields it. That is why the process of publi- 
cation itself has been likened to that of 
slicing a salami. And there is a general 
suspicion that, as things are, the slices are 
too thin. 

Can that be true? And how, for that 
matter, is it possible, at the leading edge of 
a growing sausage, to tell what is the 
appropriate thickness of a_ slice? 
Naturally, there can be no simple rule. 
Defining what physicists would call a 
lower bound could, in any case, quickly be 
falsified. The literature is_ liberally 
sprinkled with contributions that amount 
to no more than records of isolated 
observations — a Voyager photograph of 
the surface of Jupiter’s moon lo, for 
example, or the first few records of living 
things at the bottoms of the deep oceans. 
The first account of the discovery of a 
pulsating star (at that stage innocent of an 
explanation) was similarly an intrinsically 
thin slice. If there should be, say, a single 
well-authenticated case of water running 
uphill, that would be a_ scientific 
observation well worthy of publication. 

That is why the estimation of what 
constitutes a proper slice must necessarily 
be subjective. But even then, there are 
snags. It may, for example, be held that, 
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to qualify for publication, an intended 
contribution to the scientific literature 
should be meaningful, which begs an 
obvious question: meaningful to whom? 
To close colleagues and/or competitors? 
To others in related fields who may profit 
from or be dependent on the results? Or to 
science more generally? 

In principle, that string of questions 
(which may be elaborated in obvious 
ways) should at least be the starting point 
for a classification of what gets published 
in journals of different kinds. So far as 
general journals like this are concerned, 
for example, there is no point in the 
publication of material likely to interest 
only colleagues and competitors. (In 
passing, it is crucial that this does not 
constitute a bar to the publication of 
technical developments in journals such as 


Nature, especially as now when the 


adaptation of techniques developed in one 
field to use in another is so fruitful.) In an 
ideal world, what is published as original 
research in a journal such as this should be 
of more general interest than to 
practitioners in the single field concerned, 
but even that criterion does not help to 
define the proper salami slice. 

Completeness does. These days, when 
the vigilance of authors on behalf of their 
publications seems to be matched by the 
vigilance of the referees for the quality of 
what is published, the chances that 
unsubstantiated observations will find 
their way into print diminish with the 
passage of time. If referees err 
consistently, they do so in their demands 
for extra information, often requiring that 
further experiments should be carried out. 
(People’s failure to comply is a principal 
cause of casualty among the manuscripts 
submitted for publication.) But referees 
are less vigilant about completeness, and 
why should they be otherwise? At the best 
of times, they do a thankless job for 
nothing; why should they assess not just 
what an author has done, but what he 
might have done? 

None of this implies that even the 
criterion of completeness is_ exact, 
although it is more satisfactory than the 
question about the length of a piece of 
string. It is almost a literary criterion. Just 
as it is a poor essay that does not end by 
answering the arresting question with 
which it begins, so it is much less than 
satisfactory that a research article should 
begin by listing a long string of important 
questions and then finish by answering 


only the least important of them. In that 
sense, most contributions to the scientific 
literature embody their own definitions of 
completeness — which should be taken 
more literally. 

If it were indeed possible to apply this 
criterion rigorously, there seems very 
little doubt that the scientific literature 
would be more compact and more 
manageable. Sadly, experience shows that 
it is not so easy. For some purposes, for 
example, it may be sufficient to clone a 
gene, but for others nothing less than the 
nucleotide sequence will suffice. Who is to 
say that the first step towards the second is 
intrinsically unremarkable? And what is 
to be said of a careful demonstration that 
the chances that Cygnus-X3 is a source of 
gamma rays have been reduced by a 
further order of magnitude? 

The suspicion that salami-slicing is rife 
has other origins, chiefly the common 
knowledge of the incentives that people 
have for behaving in this way. So long as 
there is a sense in which the volume of 
publications counts for important things 
— the award of research grants, 
promotion (for tenured people) or job 
security (for those on_ short-term 
contracts), the temptations must be great. 
Not even the bad habit of relying on 
citation indices will solve the problem. 
Indeed, it would be an interesting exercise 
to discover whether, when people have 
published two essentially similar but not 
identical research articles, they have 
succeeded somehow in doubling their 
citation record. 

The conventional remedy for this state 
of affairs is that journals should be more 
vigilant, but there are serious limits to 
what journals can accomplish on their 
own. The ideal would be that academic 
institutions should find more subtle and 
just ways of assessing the merits of those 
who belong to them except by some 
measurement of the volume of 
publications, but the chances of that 
coming about are small. Perhaps the most 
urgent need is to find some means of 
subverting the cruel rule that, in 
discovery, no purpose is served in being 
second with even a tiny gobbet of 
discovery. Quite apart from its injustice, 
that is the greatest single incentive to 
premature publication. But journals 
which try to persuade authors of similar 
discoveries to lump their research reports 
together would not get very far. 

John Maddox 
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